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Week Ending Friday, June 20, 1986 


Flag Day and Father’s Day 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 14, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

Today we celebrate Flag Day, the birth- 
day of our Stars and Stripes. As we think 
back over the history of our nation’s flag, 
we remember that the story of its early 
years was often one of hardship and trials, 
sometimes a fight for simple survival. 

Such is the story behind our “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” It was 2 years into the War 
of 1812, and America seemed to be teeter- 
ing on the edge of defeat. The British had 
already taken our Capital and burned the 
White House. Baltimore was the next target 
in a grand design to divide our forces and 
crush this newly independent nation of up- 
start colonies. All that stood between the 
British and Baltimore were the guns of Fort 
McHenry, blocking their entry into Balti- 
more Harbor. 

The British bombardment lasted for 25 
hours. Through the dark hours of the night, 
the rockets fired and the bombs exploded 
and a young American patriot named Key, 
held captive aboard a British ship, watched 
anxiously for some proof, some sign, that 
liberty would prevail. You can imagine his 
joy when the next morning, in the dawn’s 
early light, he looked out and saw the 
banner still flying—a little tattered and 
torn, but still flying proudly above the ram- 
parts. Fort McHenry and the brave men 
manning it had withstood the assault. Balti- 
more was saved. The United States, this 
great experiment in human freedom, as 
George Washington described it, would 
endure. 

Thinking back to those times, one realizes 
that our democracy is so strong because it 
was forged in the fires of adversity. In those 
dark days of the war, it must have been 
easy to give in to despair. But our forefa- 
thers were motivated by a cause beyond 
themselves. From the harsh winter of 


Valley Forge to the blazing night above 
Fort McHenry, those patriot soldiers were 
sustained by the ideals of human freedom. 
Through the hardships and the setbacks, 
they kept their eyes on that ideal and pur- 
pose, just as through the smoke of battle 
they kept a lookout for the flag. For with 
the birth of our nation, the cause of human 
freedom had become forever tied to that 
flag and its survival. 

As the American Republic grew and pros- 
pered and new stars were added to the flag, 
the ideal of freedom grew and prospered. 
From the rolling hills of Kentucky to the 
shores of California to the Sea of Tranquil- 
ity on the Moon, our pioneers carried our 
flag before them, a symbol of the indomita- 
ble spirit of a free people. And let us never 
forget that in honoring our flag, we honor 
the American men and women who have 
courageously fought and died for it over the 
last 200 years, patriots who set an ideal 
above any consideration of self. Our flag 
flies free today because of their sacrifice. 

And I hope you all will join Nancy and 
me and millions of other Americans at 7 
o’clock this evening, eastern daylight time, 
when we pause a few minutes to say the 
“Pledge of Allegiance.” Though separated 
by many miles, we will be together in our 
thoughts. 

These anniversaries remind us that the 
great American experiment in freedom and 
democracy has really just begun. They 
remind us of the terrible hardships our fore- 
fathers willingly endured for their beliefs. 
And they challenge us to match that great- 
ness of spirit in our own time, and I know 
we will. We are, after all, the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

If we ask ourselves what has held our 
nation together, what has given it the 
strength to endure and the spirit to 
achieve, we find the answer in our families 
and those basic family values of work, hope, 
charity, faith, and love. So, it’s appropriate 
that this year Father’s Day falls on the same 
weekend as Flag Day, for in commemorat- 
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ing fatherhood, we’re also expressing a basic 
truth about America. What does fatherhood 
mean today in America? I guess the same as 
it always has. 

Fatherhood can sometimes be walking 
the floor at midnight with a baby that can’t 
sleep. More likely, fatherhood is repairing a 
bicycle wheel for the umteenth time, know- 
ing that it won’t last the afternoon. Father- 
hood is guiding a youth through the wilder- 
ness of adolescence toward adulthood. Fa- 
therhood is holding tight when all seems to 
be falling apart; and it’s letting go when it 
is time to part. Fatherhood is long hours at 
the blast furnace or in the fields, behind the 
wheel or in front of a computer screen, 
working a 12-hour shift or doing a 6-month 
tour of duty. It’s giving one’s all, from the 
break of day to its end, on the job, in the 
house, but most of all in the heart. 

Now, if you are thinking, “Look who’s 
talking—he’s a father himself.” Well, that’s 
right, but on today I think we could all 
remember—this weekend, at least—that 
every father is also a son. 

So, on this day for fathers, we, too, say 
thanks to America’s dads—for the labor and 
legacy of our families and our freedoms. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Death of Benny Goodman 





Statement by the President. June 14, 1986 





Nancy and I are both saddened by the 
news of Benny Goodman’s death, and we 
send our heartfelt condolences to his family. 
Benny’s swing music came to symbolize the 
new energy of 20th century America, and it 
helped us all through the Great Depression. 
It was a new and uniquely American sound 
that was as fresh as the land that inspired it. 
We all miss Benny but will forever remem- 
ber his contributions to American life and 
music. 
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Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
June 16, 1986 





I appreciate your presence here today 
and all that you are doing to ensure that 
our country is secure and that this hemi- 
sphere is free in the years ahead. 

It doesn’t seem so long ago when it was 
widely recognized that our freedom de- 
pended on helping those who were desper- 
ately fighting for their liberty. America was 
the arsenal of democracy, for example, 
during a time when the outcome of the 
Second World War was seriously in doubt. 
One can only imagine what incredible to- 
talitarian challenges we would’ve had to 
overcome had our precious supplies been 
withheld, and thus permitting England to 
fall to the Nazi onslaught. And no one my 
age can forget the massive commitment we 
made after the war to rebuild Europe and 
to thwart the expansion of communism. 
Part of that effort was the help we gave the 
democratic forces in Greece during their 
struggle against Communist insurgance, 
which was not dissimilar to what we're 
doing in El Salvador today. And all of this 
was not without opposition in the United 
States. 


Nevertheless, America unflinchingly met 
its responsibility. A bipartisan consensus 
permitted us to leave politics at the water’s 
edge and do what was necessary to keep 
the country safe. Some historians believe 
the trauma of the Vietnam war irreparably 
destroyed the spirit of cooperation. Well, I 
think otherwise; I think America is leaving 
the Vietnam syndrome behind. We face se- 
rious challenges—it was great, wasn’t it, on 
television last week, to see that parade in 
Chicago.! They finally had come home. 

Well, I expect the upcoming vote on aid 
to the Nicaraguan freedom fighters will 
signal the re-emergence of bipartisanship in 
areas of national security and an end to the 
pessimism and disunity of the last decade. 


1 The President referred to the parade held 
in Chicago for Vietnam veterans. 
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Over 2 months ago many Democrats 
voted for aid to the freedom fighters, and 
we're reaching out now to many more 
Democrats to make this truly a bipartisan 
issue and carry the day for the freedom 
fighters. We're looking to win this next 
vote, because it’s becoming irrefutably clear 
that helping those fighting for freedom in 
Nicaragua is important to the safety of the 
United States and it is the right thing to do. 
And under those circumstances, there are 
no Republicans and no Democrats—just 
Americans. 

Some of those opposing our efforts have 
been hoping that the regime in Managua 
would reform and seek reconciliation with 
its opponents. Well, instead, the Nicaraguan 
Communists have taken every opportunity 
to smash internal opposition and annihilate 
the armed resistance. Their hints at reform 
are little more than delaying tactics, provid- 
ing them time to silence, jail, or kill anyone 
who threatens their absolute power. 

The last House vote on this issue had 
barely been taken when Nicaraguan troops 
crossed over into Honduras to attack resist- 
ance forces. This was hardly the gesture of 
good will that many Members of the House 
had hoped for. That mini-invasion received 
much attention, but just as important was 
the major attack, an unproved assault, 
launched against Miskito Indian villages at 
the same time. I said unproved—unpro- 
voked assault launched against the Miskito 
Indian villages at the same time. This 
bloody operation triggered a panic that led 
to an exodus into Honduras of nearly 11,000 
villagers. And others suffered a fate who 
didn’t leave for those camps, such as being 
herded into camps and then left with no 
provision for supplies of food. And yet they 
could not go beyond the fences that 
hemmed them in. 

Since the House vote, repression against 
independent labor unions, the press, the 
church, and opposition political parties has 
continued. The jails remain swollen with 
political prisoners, such as this one near Ma- 
nagua.2, And many of the prisoners are 
democratic union leaders. And today even 


2The President referred to a photograph 
displayed on an easel. 


the smallest vendor finds his or her tiny bit 
of private enterprise threatened. 

In the period since the last House vote, 
Managua has signed economic and cultural 
agreements with the Soviets. Foreign advis- 
ers remain ever present throughout the 
Nicaraguan military and secret police. The 
regime, for all its youth and designer glass- 
es—[laughter|—is doing its best to turn 
Nicaragua into an Eastern European-style 
Communist dictatorship. And this is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the values and tra- 
ditions of the Americas, and we're not 
going to let it happen. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, after a 
brief respite, are again stepping up the flow 
of weapons into Nicaragua. For the first 
time since 1984 a ship coming directly from 
the Soviet military port of Nikolayev deliv- 
ered cargo to Nicaragua. And another sig- 
nificant step has been the arrival in Nicara- 
gua of a reconnaissance aircraft with highly 
sophisticated equipment—as shown in this 
photo here to the right—which gives the 
Communist regime a significant advance in 
its military and intelligence capabilities. 

There is little room for doubt. The Com- 
munists show no intention of compromise, 
no intention of keeping their promises of 
democratic pluralism, or of refraining from 
aggression upon their neighbors. They’ve 
been given their chance and used it to 
thumb their nose at those who tried to give 
them the benefit of the doubt. Gestures of 
good will have been scoffed at. Opportuni- 
ties for peace, diplomatic solutions, compro- 
mise, and negotiated settlements have been 
arrogantly passed by. And all of this leads to 
one inescapable conclusion: If democracy is 
to have any chance at all, we must back up 
those who are fighting for freedom and 
back them with the weapons and resources 
they need. This is the only way that the 
Communists will take the demand for de- 
mocracy and negotiations seriously. 

Much has been said of late about the con- 
sistency of a policy that advocates both 
aiding the freedom fighters and reaching 
out to find an agreement that could peace- 
fully end the conflict. Well, there’s nothing 
confusing or contradictory about supporting 
those who are using armed might to pres- 
sure an authoritarian regime into democrat- 
ic reform. Those fighting the Communists 
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are not, as they’ve often times been por- 
trayed, seeking power. They want only the 
democracy that was promised. In 1979 the 
clique that now holds power in Managua 
made a solemn promise to the Organization 
of American States and to the people of 
Nicaragua as to the democratic and pluralis- 
tic nature of the government they planned 
to establish. And that promise was made to 
the OAS, and the result was the OAS asked 
Somoza then to step down in order to end 
further bloodshed. And on the basis of that 
promise, he did step down. 

What the freedom fighters seek and what 
we support is simply adherence to that 
promise of democracy. What we will not do 
is passively watch as a clique, armed to the 
teeth by a totalitarian power outside this 
hemisphere, as it beats its own population 
into submission and establishes a beachhead 
of tyranny, subversion, and terror on the 
continent of the Americas. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, . . . it ex- 
pects what never was and never will be.” 
It’s our job to make certain the American 
people get the facts about what is at stake 
in Central America. And I hope I can count 
on each one of you to get the word out, and 
I’m sure I can. Together, armed with the 
facts, we can revitalize that bipartisan spirit 
that puts the safety of our country and the 
love of liberty above all else. 

I tell you from the bottom of my heart, I 
thank you for all that you’re doing. And 
now is the time to put out the maximum 
effort, and we'll get the job done. There are 
thousands of young men and women in 
Nicaragua who are waiting to join the con- 
tras—well, I’m going to stop calling them 
that. That word was given—or appellation 
was applied to them by the Communists. 
They are freedom fighters. And these 
young people want to join the freedom 
fighters, only they don’t have the arms and 
the equipment yet to take them on board. 
So, we know what our job is, and God bless 
all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:01 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Afghan Resistance Alliance 





Statement by the President on His Meeting 
With Alliance Leaders. June 16, 1986 





I met this morning with leaders of the 
Afghan resistance alliance: Professor Bur- 
hanuddin Rabbani, who is the spokesman of 
the alliance, and his colleagues. They speak 
for the many citizens of Afghanistan who 
are battling Soviet forces in the name of 
national liberation. 

My message to the resistance delegation 
was simple: In your struggle to regain your 
nation’s independence, the American 
people stand with you. This policy has 
broad and deep bipartisan support; it is an 
unshakeable commitment. Your goal is our 
goal—the freedom of Afghanistan. We will 
not let you down. 

Like the Afghan people, we hope for a 
negotiated end to this war. Year after year, 
U.N. resolutions have called for a total and 
rapid withdrawal of Soviet troops and for 
self-determination for the Afghan people. 

Let us renew that call today. Only an 
agreement that has the support of the 
Afghan people can work. This is a fact of 
life, and it is why the role of the resistance 
alliance is crucial. The diversity of the alli- 
ance, its roots in the faith and traditions of 
Afghanistan, shows that the alliance is the 
true representative of the Afghan people. 

People everywhere admire the courage 
of the Afghans, but the people and Govern- 
ment of Pakistan have also borne a large 
share of the burden of Soviet pressure and 
intimidation. We are honored to join with 
them in supporting Afghan freedom. 


United States International Trade 
Commission 





Designation of Susan W. Liebeler as 
Chairman. June 16, 1986 





The President today announced the des- 
ignation of Susan W. Liebeler as Chairman 
of the United States International Trade 
Commission for the term expiring June 16, 
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1988, effective June 17, 1986. She would 
succeed Paula Stern. 

Since April 1984 Mrs. Liebeler has been a 
Commissioner at the United States Interna- 
tional Trade Commission and Vice Chair- 
man since June 1984. Previously, she was a 
professor of law, at Loyola law school in Los 
Angeles, 1973-1985; Special Counsel to the 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 1981-1982; general counsel, Verit 
Industries, 1972-1973; and a practicing at- 
torney in Los Angeles with Republic Corp., 
1970-1971, Greenberg, Bernhard, Weiss & 
Karma, 1968-1970, and Gang, Tyre & 
Brown, 1967-1968. 

Mrs. Liebeler graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (B.A., 1963) and UCLA law 
school (LL.B., 1966). She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Falls Church, 
VA. Mrs. Liebeler was born July 3, 1942, in 
New Castle, PA. 


United States International Trade 
Commission 





Designation of Anne E. Brunsdale as Vice 
Chairman. _June 16, 1986 





The President today announced the des- 
ignation of Anne E. Brunsdale to be Vice 
Chairman of the United States International 
Trade Commission for the term expiring 
June 16, 1988, effective June 17, 1986. She 
would succeed Susan W. Liebeler. 

Since 1985 Ms. Brunsdale has been a 
Commissioner with the United States Inter- 
national Trade Commission. She was with 
the American Enterprise Institute as a resi- 
dent fellow for public policy research and 
the managing editor of Regulation, 1977- 
1985; director of publications, 1970-1977; 
and a research associate, 1967-1970. Previ- 
ously, Ms. Brunsdale was director of publi- 
cations for Free Society Association in 
Washington, DC, 1966-1967; and an invest- 
ment analyst with Craig-Hallum Corp. in 
Minneapolis, MN, 1957-1967. 

Ms. Brunsdale graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (B.A., 1945; M.A., 
1946) and Yale University (M.A., 1949). She 
resides in Washington, DC, and was born 
October 1, 1923, in Minneapolis, MN. 


Urgent Supplemental Appropriations 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 17, 1986 





On March 25 the House Appropriations 
Committee reported the urgent supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill to the House floor. 
Seventy-four days have passed since then. 
The bill is now in conference committee, 
and both the House and Senate versions are 
too expensive and contain legislative and 
policy provisions that do not belong in an 
appropriations measure. Thus, several pro- 
visions before the conference are unaccept- 
able. 

It is time for Congress to act quickly and 
responsibly to spare hardship for Americans 
who depend on programs made possible by 
this bill. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has ceased getting much-needed pay- 
ments to farmers because its cash has run 
out. The Federal Housing Administration 
can no longer insure home mortgages be- 
cause its authority has expired, and soon it 
will be unable to make additional loan guar- 
antees unless its ceiling is raised. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is desperately in need 
of supplemental appropriations, or up to 
6,000 seasonal employees will have to be 
released immediately, postponing returns to 
deserving taxpayers and losing valuable rev- 
enue for the Federal Treasury. The Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
has virtually depleted its funds, because of 
the large number of natural disasters occur- 
ring in the first half of FY 1986. Additional 
moneys are contained in the bill to enable 
FEMA to provide relief if such is needed 
later this year. The bill includes funds re- 
quested by the President for the Federal 
Aviation Administration to assure safety in 
the airways. Much-needed safety measures 
to protect the lives of Americans serving 
their country in embassies overseas have 
been unduly delayed. 

Thankfully, the conference committee is 
moving ahead to bring the bill to final reso- 
lution. However, several key changes must 
be made before the President will consider 
signing the measure. 

For instance, the House bill contains a 
provision repealing the President’s author- 
ity to make deferrals based on policy, an 
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authority used by every administration 
since 1974. This provision is flatly unaccept- 
able in any form. 

The full Senate added a provision which 
amounts to a windfall for rural utilities by 
allowing them to escape commitments they 
made when receiving Federal loans, at a 
cost of $2.4 billion to American taxpayers. 
These commitments are the same the vast 
majority of American homeowners are pre- 
pared to accept and honor: to pay a loan 
prepayment penalty if they wish to refi- 
nance their loans. If millions of American 
families can honor their contractual obliga- 
tions, why not multimillion dollar business- 
esP 

The Senate also added in this appropria- 
tions measure a massive expansion of unem- 
ployment benefits in the form of trade-ad- 
justment assistance, This provision is so far- 
reaching we can do little more than guess 
at its cost. 

These provisions, and others too numer- 
ous to mention here, threaten the urgent 
supplemental. It is good that Congress is 
moving ahead to reach an agreement on 
this legislation, but it is important that Con- 
gress pass it in a form that doesn’t incorpo- 
rate unnecessary spending and bad policy— 
so the President can approve the measure. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:22 a.m. 


Visit of President Julio Maria 
Sanguinetti of Uruguay 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
June 17, 1986 





President Reagan. It gives me great 
pleasure to greet President Sanguinetti. Mr. 
President, as the elected leader of a free 
and democratic Uruguay, you have our re- 
spect, our admiration, and our heartfelt 
welcome. 

Uruguay is a friend and a country that 
shares with us the heritage, traditions, and 
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values of the Americas. Our countries, as is 
true of so many in this hemisphere, were 
born of independence movements seeking 
to break away from colonial power. Yet, 
those who founded our two countries 
fought not only to be rid of domination but 
also for freedom. Our histories run parallel: 
Both are the stories of people struggling to 
be free; people striving to live up to the 
ideals expressed at the time of their nation’s 
birth. 

Today the people of Uruguay are reaf- 
firming their faith in democracy. And all 
those who love liberty applaud this giant 
step forward. President Sanguinetti, we ap- 
preciate that your official delegation in- 
cludes representatives from the judicial and 
legislative branches, as well as your execu- 
tive branch of government. Separation of 
powers, protection of the rights of all citi- 
zens, and a healthy respect for the opinions 
of others are hallmarks of a truly free socie- 
ty. And that is what you and the current 
leaders of Uruguay are building. 

In recent years, we have witnessed an 
unprecedented expansion of democracy in 
the Americas. Just a decade ago, only one- 
third of the people in this hemisphere lived 
in democracy. Today 90 percent of the 
people live in countries that are democratic 
or in transition to democracy. We should 
not be satisfied until all Americans—and 
that means every living soul from the North 
Slope of Alaska to the tip of Tierra del 
Fuego—live in freedom, as is their birth- 
right. 

In this hemisphere, the days of dictator- 
ship, left or right, are numbered. The 
peaceful process used to reestablish democ- 
racy in Uruguay can serve as a model for 
others. Authoritarian regimes should take 
notice. 

Yet, while we celebrate the progress that 
has been made, no one should overlook the 
decisive battle in the cause of human free- 
dom now taking place in Central America. 
The outcome will determine, ultimately, 
whether the people of that region will 
enjoy a future blessed with peace and de- 
velopment or, instead, be engulfed in tyran- 
ny and conflict. We who enjoy the fruits of 
liberty understand that just and lasting 
peace is built on freedom. 
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Our search for peace in Central America 
must, above all, be an effort to continue the 
expansion of democratic freedom that has 
reached four of the five nations of this trou- 
bled region. We must continue to press for 
a negotiated solution. And in this work, we 
must uphold our democratic values and 
insist that they be the basis for any agree- 
ment that is worthy of our support. 

The Western Hemisphere still holds the 
promise of liberty and opportunity that 
drew our forefathers and mothers from the 
Old World. Uruguay, like the United States, 
is a nation of immigrants. They came to our 
shores in quest of freedom and looking for 
the chance, through hard work, to improve 
their well-being and that of their families. 

Uruguay’s commitment to economic 
growth and revitalization is well appreciat- 
ed here. You have set out to attack not just 
the symptoms but the underlying causes of 
your country’s economic problems. By pro- 
tecting Uruguay’s good name and credit 
worthiness, by avoiding simplistic solutions 
and quick fixes, and by strengthening your 
private sector, you are building the confi- 
dence at home and abroad needed to carry 
your country into better and more prosper- 
ous times. 

Mr. President, in a speech to your people 
on April 7th, you said, “The state sets the 
direction, but it does not move the boat. 
The boat is moved by the private 
sector ....” Well, this appreciation of the 
essential role of profit motive and enter- 
prise bodes well for Uruguay. Already, your 
country is enjoying its first real economic 
growth in-4 years. And there’s every reason 
to be optimistic that this upward trend will 
continue. Let me just add that, as Uruguay’s 
largest trading partner, nothing makes us 
happier than to see your country prosper. 

Mr. President, I’m looking forward to get- 
ting to know you and discussing some of the 
issues that are of importance to both of our 
countries. These are exciting times, and 
we're proud to have you here with us and 
thrilled that Uruguay is again in the family 
of free peoples. 

President Sanguinetti, welcome. 

President Sanguinetti. Mr. President, it is 
a great honor for any Uruguayan citizen to 
come to this House. There are strong rea- 
sons for this. Our countries were born 
during the same span of history and were 


part of the same liberal revolution which 
inspired them with the same ideals. Our 
century and a half of independent life since 
then has demonstrated our faithfulness to 
those principles. Because of this, we stood 
together in the two great World Wars of 
this century; milestones which have defined 
the political philosophies of the peoples of 
the world ever since. If this is true for any 
Uruguayan citizen, how much more so is it 
true for someone like me, arriving here as 
the President of the Republic and repre- 
senting a people that has, by its vote, en- 
trusted me with the difficult task of peace- 
fully guiding our republic back, after a de 
facto government, to a full and stable insti- 
tutional life. 

You know, Mr. President, that during 
these last 15 months all of Uruguay has 
made a great effort and lived a wonderful 
experience of peaceful change with the full 
and unrestricted interplay of its institutions 
and rights with violence toward none. Uru- 
guay is heir to a long democratic tradition 
and, therefore, suffered all the more from 
the collapse of its institutions. Today it 
feels it has returned to its old legacy and 
has done so in exemplary fashion, one that 
enhances those traditions. 

For this reason, as you, yourself, have 
pointed out, Mr. President, you have before 
you today not only the Chief of the Execu- 
tive Branch but also the President of the 
Supreme Court of Justice, the President of 
the House of Representatives, who repre- 
sents the main opposition party, and my 
party’s leader in the Senate, who happens 
to be the son of the last Uruguayan Presi- 
dent to visit here, 31 years ago. This envi- 
ronment of harmonious cordiality among 
the different branches of government and 
democratic parties is the best evidence we 
can offer the world of what we have 
achieved in such a short time. 

I would not be sincere, however, if I did 
not mention that our country is still experi- 
encing serious problems that stem from 
both domestic and international causes. It is 
not easy, Mr. President, to strive for the 
consolidation of our hard-won democracy 
and to put our domestic economy in order 
while external economic and financial con- 
ditions subsist that in some cases hamper, 
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and in other cases actually cancel out, the 
fruits of our own internal efforts. 

We must respond to the legitimate and 
urgent call of our people to recover their 
past standard of living and, at the same 
time, confront the heavy debts we have in- 
herited—all within the context of an in- 
creasingly closed and protectionist world 
trading system. These are trends which 
your government has committed itself to 
fight; a position we wholeheartedly endorse 
in order to preserve the mutual advantages 
of fair and open world trade. 

We have come to exchange views with 
you and your government on many of these 
problems. We shall speak frankly, as we 
always do—the more so in a country we 
have always considered a friend. We may at 
times disagree, but precisely because of our 
friendship we feel that it is our duty to 
speak to each other with loyalty, clearly and 
constructively. 

We know that public opinion is very im- 
portant in this democratic nation, and will 
therefore understand our positions. We are 
also confident that your government will 
take them into consideration when we look 
together at ways of improving our relation- 
ship and overcoming the consequences of 
these problems. 

Either international trade is freed, or we 
must all resign ourselves to being locked 
into a new feudalism. The more powerful 
may survive longer, although condemned to 
live in an aggressive, unstable, and violent 
world. The weaker, like us, will be sen- 
tenced to a life of mediocrity. But all of us, 
sooner or later, will be staring poverty in 
the face. 

George Washington foresaw the impor- 
tance of this over 200 years ago when he 
said, “Sound policy, humanitarianism and 
our own self-interest all suggest a harmoni- 
ous and liberal exchange with all nations.” 
However, even in our trading policy, we 
must keep a fair and unbiased position 
without seeking or granting favors or exclu- 
sive preferences, respecting the natural 
course of events. For this reason, we seek 
neither charity nor protectors of any kind. 
We need only cooperative partners, strong 
in capital and technology, with whom we 
may work together to build a better world 
guided by the same ideals of freedom that 
inspired our forefathers. 
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Mr. President, in a troubled world, our 
country is today, as it has been in the past, 
a land of peace and democracy. We would 
wish to see this same peace and democracy 
all over the Americas, achieved by us Latin 
Americans as the result of our own histori- 
cal commitments and our sense of responsi- 
bility to the future. Uruguay will continue 
to participate in all political efforts aimed at 
promoting peace in today’s world, especial- 
ly within our America. 

Peace and democracy are inseparable. 
We cannot have one without the other. 
Uruguay today reaffirms once again its faith 
in both principles, which constitute the 
backbone of its very existence as a free and 
independent nation. 

Mr. President, it is in this spirit that we 
greet you, your government, and our 
friends, your people. Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:10 a.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House, 
where President Sanguinetti was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Sanguinetti spoke in Spanish, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 
Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met in the Oval Office and later in the 
Cabinet Room. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Haley Barbour as Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Office of Political Affairs. 

June 17, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Haley Barbour to be Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director, 
Office of Political Affairs. He will succeed 
William Lacey. 

Since April 1985 he has served as Special 
Assistant to the President for Political Af- 
fairs, functioning as White House political 
liaison to the Senate. Previously he was a 
partner in the law firm of Henry, Barbour. 
and DeCell and a director of the Deposit 
Guaranty Corp. From 1973 to 1976, he 
served as the executive director of the Mis- 
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sissippi Republican Party and of the South- 
ern Association of Republican State Chair- 
men. He was the Republican nominee in 
the 1982 Mississippi Senate race against 
Senator John Stennis. Mr. Barbour is Repub- 
lican National Committeeman for Mississip- 
pi. 
He graduated from the University of Mis- 
sissippi (J.D., 1973). He is married and has 
two children. Mr. Barbour was born Octo- 
ber 22, 1947, in Yazoo City, MS. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Edward M. Rogers, Jr., 
as Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Political 
Affairs. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Edward M. Rogers, Jr., to be 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Political 
Affairs. This is a new position. 

Since July 1985 he has served as Associate 
Director of the Office of Political Affairs, 
functioning as the deputy to the White 
House political liaison to the Senate. In 
1980 he was the press secretary for the 
Reagan-Bush campaign in Alabama. He has 
served as an advance representative for 
both the President and the Vice President. 
In 1984 he was the Reagan-Bush ’84 deputy 
regional campaign director for the south- 
eastern United States. 

He is an attorney from Birmingham, AL, 
and a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama School of Law (J.D., 1984). 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Carol Fraser Fisk To Be 
Commissioner of the Administration on 
Aging. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carol Fraser Fisk to be 


Commissioner on Aging. She would succeed 
Marie P. Tolliver. 

Since 1984 Mrs. Fisk has been serving as 
Acting Commissioner, U.S. Administration 
on Aging. Previously, she was special assist- 
ant in the Office of Human Development 
Services, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1981-1984; senior re- 
search associate, National Association _ of 
Counties Research, Inc., in Washington, 
DC, 1979-1981; project coordinator, Arling- 
ton County Mental Health and Mental Re- 
tardation Services Board, 1978-1979; assist- 
ant director, Arlington United Way, 1977- 
1978; and acting director, Research and Sta- 
tistics Division, Northern Virginia Planning 
District Commission, 1972-1977. 

Mrs. Fisk graduated from Connecticut 
College (B.A., 1968), Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (M.A., 1972), and Harvard Univer- 
sity (government managers program, 1983). 
She resides in Arlington, VA, and was born 
March 2, 1946, in Brooklyn, NY. 


United States Supreme Court 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Warren E. Burger as Chief Justice. 
June 17, 1986 





Dear Mr. Chief Justice: 

It is with great regret that I today accept 
your retirement as Chief Justice of the 
United States, effective at the conclusion of 
the Court’s current Term. Your service on 
the Court, extending over 17 years, has set 
a high standard for your successors, and you 
leave with the gratitude of the Nation you 
served so well. 

In our discussions over the past year, you 
have emphasized to me the importance you 
attach to the work of the Commission on 
the Bicentennial of the United States Con- 
stitution, of which you serve as Chairman. I 
respect your desire to retire from the Court 
in order to devote your full energies to the 
important objectives. of the Commission. 
But I must express regret that your extraor- 
dinary gifts will no longer be employed on 
our highest Court. 
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Your career exemplifies the highest tradi- 
tions of this great Nation, having served 
your country in the Department of Justice, 
as a Judge of a United States Court of Ap- 
peals, and as Chief Justice of the United 
States. I can only wish you good luck and 
Godspeed in the important endeavor on 
which you are now embarked. 

With warmest wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Warren E. Burger, The Chief 
Justice of the United States, Washington, D.C. 
20543] 


My dear Mr. President: 

Last year when you asked me to be 
Chairman of the Commission on the Bicen- 
tennial of the United States Constitution I 
agreed to undertake at least to try to get 
the program under way. My old friend John 
Warner who was similarly “drafted” to 
chair the 1976 Commission later cautioned 
me that the chairmanship of such a project 
was a full time enterprise. 


I have discovered that John was right. 
Between my purely judicial work and my 
administrative duties, I already had two 
“full time jobs.” . 

I know we share the view that the story 
of our great constitutional system must be 
recalled to the American people—and 
indeed told to people everywhere who seek 
freedom. To tell that story as it should be 
told is an enormous and challenging task. I 
fear, however, it is now too late to enlist a 
new full time Chairman. Accordingly, I 
have resolved to request that I be relieved 
as Chief Justice of the United States effec- 
tive July 10, 1986, or as soon thereafter as 
my successor is qualified, pursuant to 28 
U.S.C. § 371(b). 

It has been an honor and privilege to 
hold this great office for seventeen years 
during a stirring period in the history of the 
Republic and of the Court. I am grateful 
that our system is such that this opportunity 
could come to me. So long as I am able, I 
expect, as I told the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on June 6, 1969, to continue to 
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devote every energy to help make our 
system of justice work better. 
Sincerely and respectfully, 


Warren E. Burger 
[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C.] 


United States Supreme Court 





Remarks Announcing the Resignation of 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger and the 
Nominations of William H. Rehnquist To 
Be Chief Justice and Antonin Scalia To Be 
Associate Justice. June 17, 1986 





The President. On May 27, 1986, Chief 
Justice Burger advised me that he wanted 
to devote his full energies in the coming 
year to the important work of the Commis- 
sion on the Bicentennial of the Constitution 
and for that reason would be retiring as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as of 
the end of the Court’s current term. Today 
I received with regret Chief Justice Burg- 
er’s letter formally notifying me of his re- 
tirement. 

And immediately after my conversation 
with the Chief Justice, I directed my Chief 
of Staff, together with the Attorney General 
and the Counsel of the President, to devel- 
op recommendations for a successor. And I 
am pleased to announce my intention to 
nominate William H. Rehnquist, currently 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
as the new Chief Justice of the United 
States. Upon Justice Rehnquist’s confirma- 
tion, I intend to nominate Antonin Scalia, 
currently a Judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit, as Justice Rehnquist’s successor. 

In taking this action, I am mindful of the 
importance of these nominations. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States is the 
final arbiter of our Constitution and the 
meaning of our laws. The Chief Justice and 
the eight Associate Justices of the Court 
must not only be jurists of the highest com- 
petence, they must also be attentive to the 
rights specifically guaranteed in our Consti- 
tution and to the proper role of the courts 
in our democratic system. In choosing Jus- 
tice Rehnquist and Judge Scalia, I have not 
only selected judges who are sensitive to 
these matters, but through their distin- 
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guished backgrounds and achievements, re- 
flect my desire to appoint the most quali- 
fied individuals to serve in our courts. 

Justice Rehnquist has been an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court since 1971, a 
role in which he has served with great dis- 
tinction and skill. He is noted for his intel- 
lectual power, the lucidity of his opinions, 
and the respect he enjoys among his col- 
leagues. 

Judge Scalia has been a Judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit since 1982. His 
great personal energy, the force of his intel- 
lect, and the depth of his understanding of 
our constitutional jurisprudence uniquely 
qualify him for elevation to our highest 
court. 

I hope the Senate will promptly consider 
and confirm these gifted interpreters of our 
laws. 

And in closing, I want to say a word 
about Chief Justice Burger. He has led the 
Supreme Court for 17 years, a time of great 
change, and yet a period also of consolida- 
tion and stability in the decisions of the 
Court. Under Chief Justice Burger’s guid- 
ance, the Court has remained faithful to 
precedent, while it sought out the princi- 
ples that underlay the framers’ words. 

He is retiring now in order to devote his 
full attentions to a momentous occasion in 
our country’s history: the observance in 
1987 of the 200th Anniversary of the Con- 
stitution. This is an endeavor for which all 
Americans will be grateful and to which I 
and the members of the administration will 
lend our total support. 

I'm proud and honored to stand here 
today with Chief Justice Burger, with Jus- 
tice Rehnquist, and with Judge Scalia, and 
to discharge my constitutional responsibil- 
ities as President of the United States. 
Thank you all. God bless you. 

Q. Mr. President, what impact do you 
think this will have on the abortion issue— 
perhaps the most emotional issue facing the 
Court? 

The President. It probably won’t surprise 
you when I tell you that I’m not going to 
take any questions now. Chief Justice 
Burger is here and available for any ques- 
tions you might have of him, and I think 
the others of us—— 


Q. Are you satisfied that the Judge agrees 
with you on the abortion issue, though, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you satisfied that the Judge agrees 
with you on the abortion issue? 

The President. 'm not going to answer 
any questions. If I start answering one, 
ru—— 

Q. Mr. President, what was the process ~ 
which led you to Judge Scalia? Did. you 
know him before? Did people come to you 
and recommend him? What was the proc- 
essP 

The President. 1d previously appointed 
him into his present judgeship. 

Q. Well, what made you think that he 
was the appropriate choice for this job? 

Q. Well, surely you must think, sir, that 
he agrees with you on such issues as abor- 
tion, affirmative action, prayer in the 
schools? 

The President. That’s a question, and as 
you said—— 

Q. Why didn’t you appoint Mr. Meese? 

The President. I can’t say no questions; I 
can say no answers. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, without a question, 
could you tell us a little bit about the new 
Justice—whatever you canP 

Mr. Wallison.’ We'll 
ground—— 

The President. There will be background 
material—— 

Q. But, I mean, for the American people, 
because we—— 

The President. ——that will be made 
available to you. 

Q. Do you know him personally? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you want to take questions on an- 
other subject? Have you heard from Gorba- 
chev on the summit yet, sir? 

The President. No, I think the subject 
today is Justice. 

Q. Well, could we ask Justice Burger? 
Chief Justice Burger, could you—— 

Q. Did he recommend his successor? 

The President. No, the Justice said that he 
would not presume to do that. He did dis- 
cuss with me individuals’ and give me his 
opinion of them. 


have a_back- 


1 Peter J. Wallison is Counsel to the Presi- 
dent. 
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Q. Well, Mr. Chief Justice, maybe it’s ap- 
propriate now to ask you to give us your 
thoughts after, what, since 1969—17 years 
in the Court? 

The Chief Justice. Seventeen years, yes. 

Q. Sum up your tenure. What do you 
think you’ve done for this Court? 

The Chief Justice. That would take me 
about 17 years, and you don’t want to 
spend that much time. [Laughter] 

Q. Why are you leaving the Court, sir? 
Could you explain a little bit why you’re 
leaving the Court? 

The Chief Justice. For one primary 
reason: that the 200th Anniversary of the 
Constitution got a late start—the celebra- 
tion got a late start. It is vastly underfi- 
nanced, and we’re going to have the devil’s 
own time trying to do the kind of a job that 
ought to be done for this great event. 

John Warner, the Chairman of the ’76 
event, you remember, was drafted from his 
job as Secretary of the Navy, which he did 
not want to leave; and being an old friend, 
he told me, when this subject came up last 
year, that the job of Chairman was a full- 
time job. I already have two full-time jobs, 
as you know: a job as a Justice of the Court 
and the other job with all the vast adminis- 
tration problems. And it just isn’t feasible to 
have three full-time jobs. 

Q. Is it a matter of health, sir? I mean, 
people don’t leave the Court except for 
matters of health, normally. 

The Chief Justice. Well, you make the 
diagnosis. Do I look as though I’m falling 
apart? [Laughter] 

Q. No, but, sir, is—— 

Q. Well, it’s not how you look, it’s how 
you feel. I mean, was it a matter of health, 
sir? 

The Chief Justice. Never felt better in my 
life. 

Q. Are you pleased with the direction 
that the Court has taken? How would you 
assess your tenure in the Court? 

The Chief Justice. 1 wouldn’t try to assess 
it. I leave that to other people to do it. 

Q. Do you leave it with satisfaction, sir— 
that you have accomplished what you set 
out to? 

The Chief Justice. Not everything I set 
out to, no. 

Q. Could you tell us a little bit about 
what you’re sad not to have finished? 
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The Chief Justice. What I did not finish 
was an absolute imperative, and that’s to 
experiment with this intermediate panel 
that is now pending before the Congress. 
It’s a 5-year experiment. It won’t cost any 
money, and that’s, perhaps, why it doesn’t 
attract much attention in Washington. It lit- 
erally will cost nothing except to bring the 
judges from wherever they are into Wash- 
ington. 

Q. Did you participate in a judgment on 
the Gramm-Rudman ruling? 

The Chief Justice. I'm going to answer 
this other question first. 

That bill is pending. It would take about 
50 cases a year off of the Supreme Court. 
And at the present time, if you’re doing 
your homework—those of you who are 
regulars on the Court—you'll find that 
there are 50 to 100 cases denying cert, 
where one, two, or three Justices file a dis- 
sent and say this case ought to be taken. 
There are important cases that ought to be 
taken that aren’t taken. You know, we’ve 
gone from Chief Justice Warren’s first year 
with 65 signed opinions, and we’ve been 
running over 150 for the last 4 or 5 years. 
We’ve gone from 1,400 and some filings 
back in Earl Warren’s day to nearly 5,000— 
nearly 100 a week. The Court’s got to have 
some relief somewhere. I’m astonished that 
we haven’t had some judges fall over with 
coronary thrombosis or some other illness of 
exhaustion and overwork. 

But, going back specifically, the only 
health problem that I know I have is the 
one that I have had since I was 10 years 
old, and that’s a polio back from having 
polio. And apart from the ordinary mental 
deterioration that occurs after age 40— 
[laughter|—— 

Q. Did you approve of the new appoint- 
ment on the Court? 

The Chief Justice. | beg your pardon? 

Q. Do you approve of the appointment of 
Judge Scalia? 

The Chief Justice. Well, the Constitution 
doesn’t give the Chief Justice any authority 
on the subject. 

Q. But do you have a personal—— 

The Chief Justice. 1 have known each of 
these men. I’ve known Justice Rehnquist as 
a colleague for now, what, 15 years? 

Justice Rehnquist. Fifteen years, Chief. 
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The Chief Justice. And I’ve known Judge 
Scalia since the time he was an Assistant 
Attorney General. He’s participated in extra 
judicial activities, like being a member of 
the American team visiting England to 
study some of their methods. We are not 
close friends. I have a high regard for each 
of them, a high regard. 

Q. Sir, had you grown weary of being 
Chief Justice, sir? 

The Chief Justice. No, I’m not weary of it. 
No, I would like to have stayed until we got 
some of this remedy that I told you about. 
But I think 

Q. Why aren’t you? 

The Chief Justice. 1 think the constitu- 
tional celebration is more important. And 
after all, there are some other people that 
can carry on this work. It’s just up to the 
Senate. 

Q. Can we talk to Judge Scalia and 
ask—— 

Q. Justice Rehnquist? 

Q. Can we ask Judge Scalia about his 
background? 

Q. Has the court ruled on Gramm- 
Rudman? 

The Chief Justice. 1 don’t know which 
question—— 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice—— 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice—— 

The Chief Justice. Have you had the Mi- 
randa warning yet? [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, it’s suggested that 
you withheld the ruling on Gramm-Rudman 
because there was a leak, and that out of 
pique the court withheld the ruling. Can 
you enlighten us on that? 

The Chief Justice. | thought that came 
down last week. Did you all miss it? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Yes, tell us about it. 

Q. And are you denying that you’ve ruled 
and affirmed the lower court finding of un- 
constitutionality of Gramm-Rudman? 

The Chief Justice. Well, don’t you go back 
and read those things. We came down a 
week ago? 

Q. I missed it. 

The Chief Justice. You missed it? 

Q. Justice Rehnquist, could we ask you 
your thoughts about being nominated for 
the highest judicial post in this country? 





Justice Rehnquist. Well, I'm deeply grati- 
fied by the confidence that the President 
has shown in me by making the nomina- 
tion. I'll do my best to deserve that confi- 
dence. 

Q. Mr. Rehnquist, how is your health? I 
hate to be a one track, but you’ve had some 
problems in the past. What—— 

Justice Rehnquist. | think I won’t answer ~ 
any further questions of the kind that might 
come up before the Senate confirmation 
committee. 

Q. But you will have a more conservative 
court now, won’t youP 

Justice Rehnquist. I stand by what I said 
a moment ago. I'll defer all those answers 
till the Senate Judiciary Committee meets. 

Q. Your health will be a matter of ques- 
tioning then? 

Q. Judge Scalia, can you share your 
thoughts with us as a new nominee—as 
much as you can say about your philosophy? 

Judge Scalia. Yes, on the substance of it, I 
think I’m with Justice Rehnquist. I know a 
good idea when I hear one. [Laughter] 
The—— 

Q. What about your personal thoughts? 

Judge Scalia. My personal thoughts are— 
for somebody who spent his whole profes- 
sional life in the law—getting nominated to 
the Supreme Court is the culmination of a 
dream, of course. And I’m greatly honored 
that the President would have such confi- 
dence in me and hope that the Senate will 
do so as well. And I'll certainly do whatever 
I can to live up to it. 

Q. Did administration officials, sir, ques- 
tion you on your views on Rowe v. Wade? 

Judge Scalia. 1 think I respond the way 
Justice Rehnquist does. 

Q. No, I’m not asking your personal 
view—— 

Q. Are you a Republican? 

Q. ——of that subject, sir. I’m wondering 
whether you were questioned before your 
selection was made on that subject? 

Judge Scalia. If the Senate wants to ask 
that, they may. But I don’t want to get 
into—— 

Q. Do you expect a prime controversy in 
the Senate confirmation? 

Judge Scalia. 1 have no idea. I'm not a 
politician. 
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Q. Judge Rehnquist, an administrative 
question: How do you feel about television 
coverage of the Supreme Court? [Laughter] 

Judge Rehnquist. You can call it an ad- 
ministrative question if you want to, but it 
comes under the same rubric that I indicat- 
ed a moment ago. I'll defer all questions 
like that. 

Q. Mr.—— 

Q. Would you carry on in the same tradi- 
tion as Chief Justice Burger? Do you consid- 
er the mandate to carry on in the same 
tradition as Chief Justice Burger or would 
you make changes? 

Judge Rehnquist. Again, I will defer 
those questions. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, how—— 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, some people suggest 
that the Supreme Court has become more 
sharply divided under your tenure. First of 
all, do you agree with that, and how would 
you characterize the general level of comity 
among the Justices today? 

The Chief Justice. It has not become 
more sharply divided. If you go back and 
read the opinions over 35, 40 years, you’d 
find there just isn’t any substance to that. 

The reason there are nine people up 
there—and there are days when I'd like 
there to be just one—{/aughter|—the reason 
you have nine is to have this interchange 
and interplay. It goes on all the time. In the 
17 years I have been there presiding over 
the conferences, never once, never once 
has a voice been raised in any discussions. 
They’re vigorous discussions, as they should 
be—always will be, I hope. We have cordial 
and good relations. We can disagree in a 
civilized way, and we do. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice—— 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, since you are not 
going before the Senate, perhaps you can 
give us your views on whether these new 
appointments will change the philosophy or 
direction of the Court in the next few years. 

The Chief Justice. Well, 1 could if I 
thought about it a great deal, but I haven’t 
thought about it, so I would not entertain it. 

Q. Well, you know Judge Scalia better 
than anybody else in this room. Give us a 
little sense, if you would 

The Chief Justice. No, 1 wouldn't say I 
know Judge Scalia better than anyone else 
in this room. 
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Q. Better than anyone else on this side of 
the room. [Laughter] 

The Chief Justice. Then some of you 
haven’t been on the job, doing your home- 
work. 

Q. We cover the White House. 

Q. When did you first hear that it was 
going to be announced? 

Q. When? 

Q. Justice Burger—— 

The Chief Justice. | don’t know, a day or 


Q. Could you tell us—— 

Q. Sir, what will you miss most about 
being Chief Justice? 

The Chief Justice. Really 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Speakes.? Your press officer reminds 
me you have a press conference at six if you 
would like to save some. 

The Chief Justice. Yes, there’s going to be 
a conference at six up at the Court. I dare 
not say that we’re going to serve coffee and 
sandwiches, because we have only prepared 
coffee and sandwiches for the regulars. The 
reason it has to be at six is that I had agreed 
with Mr. — I should know all of these 
famous people in television 

Mr. Speakes. Moyers. 

The Chief Justice. Moyers, Bill Moyers, a 
talk with Bill Moyers on—{laughter|— 
just 

Q. He’s going to be mad you didn’t let 
him announce it. 

The Chief Justice. ——just one subject, 
and that’s the Bicentennial. That’s the only 
subject I will discuss. 

Q. Mr. Meese, are you disappointed that 
you were not nominated? 

Q. Justice Burger, was your decision to 
retire at this time related at all to a desire 
to have President Reagan appoint your suc- 
cessor? 

The Chief Justice. Well, if that had been 
my desire, I had quite a bit of time to wait 
here. 

Q. Can you tell—— 

Q. Attorney General Meese, could you 
come up and talk to us for a moment, sir? 

Q. Chief Justice Burger. 


nothing. 











2Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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The Attorney General. This is the Chief 
Justice’s conference, not mine. 

Q. Chief Justice Burger, can you tell 
us—— 

Q. Can you address—— 

Q. ——a little something about your ten- 
dering of the resignation with the Presi- 
dent? Did you personally come over—— 

The Chief Justice. I just gave it to him 10 
minutes ago. 

Q. And what happened? Can you tell us a 
little of the conversation? 

The Chief Justice. He said, “Thank you,” 
as I remember. [Laughter] I think maybe 
he and his staff were a little relieved. All 
they had was a word of mouth from me 
before, and if I hadn’t shown up with that 
letter today, you’d have really had a prob- 
lem. [Laughter] 

Q. Chief Justice, what was the reason—— 

The Chief Justice. And by the way, you'll 
all get copies of that letter if you’d like it. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, what was the reason 
for the timing of the announcement today 
of the change in the Court? The President 
said you decided on your resignation last 
month. Why was it all announced today? 

The Chief Justice. You'll have to ask the 
President that. I don’t know the timing. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, if it were not for the 
Bicentennial, would you’ve retired? When? 
I mean, do you have any views—— 

The Chief Justice. By my letter, as you 
will see, the effective date is July 10th. We 
hope to conclude the term before that, but 
there is always a certain amount of adminis- 
trative debris to be cleared up and—— 

Q. But were it not for the Bicentennial, 
would you have retired? At what stage? 

The Chief Justice. No. No, if it were not 
for the Bicentennial I would not have re- 
tired. 

Q. What was your toughest case? Some 
people have suggested it was the Nixon 
tape case. After all, he appointed you to the 
Court, you joined the unanimous judgment 
which forced him to turn over those tapes, 
which were his undoing. 

The Chief Justice. That was not the 
toughest. 

Q. What was it? 

The Chief Justice. | really don’t know. I'd 
have to give you a list of about 25 or 30. In 
fact, a couple that are coming down very 


soon and that one last week that you fellows 
all missed—{laughter]}—— 

Q. No. 

Q. Is that a tough one? 

Q. When are we going to get-—— 

The Chief Justice. Beg your pardon? 

Q. When will we get that Gramm- 
Rudman opinion? 

The Chief Justice. Sometime before the 
10th of July, I hope. 

Q. Do you think others on the Court 
should emulate youP 

The Chief Justice. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Retiring? [Laughter] 

Q. Judge Scalia, would you call yourself a 
tough Judge? 

Judge Scalia. 1 think that’s in the catego- 
ry of questions I think—— 

Q. Can you tell us when you were first 
approached by the administration? Just give 
us a sense of the timing—when you first 
heard and what the feelings were? 

Judge Scalia. 1 think if the President 
wants that to be known, I’m sure he’ll tell 
you. 

Q. Well, why were you picked? 

Mr. Speakes. We do have a person to give 
you all that information if you _relin- 
quish—— 

Q. Well, we’d rather have it from these 
people, themselves. 

Q. Judge Scalia, could you tell us where 
you went to school and what your back- 
ground is? 

Mr. Speakes. We have that in the bins at 
this very moment. 

Q. But we’d love to have it on tape. 

Q. Judge Scalia, many of the Judges ap- 
pointed by this administration are said to 
have been subjected to a rigorous screening 
process conducted under Attorney General 
Meese. Were you at all—Roe v. Wade 
aside—asked any of your positions on vari- 
ous points of law? 

Judge Scalia. 1 have no idea what the 
screening process was. And, again, you'd 
have to ask the Attorney General. 

Q. No one spoke to you, sir? 

Judge Scalia. 1 speak to people all the 
time. 

Q. But I mean, there was no screening 
process directly with you? 


In what respect? 
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Judge Scalia. Yd prefer not to answer 
that. 

Q. Have you ever met the President of 
the United States before today? 

Judge Scalia. Yes, | had met the Presi- 
dent before today. 

Q. On this subject of your appointment? 

Q. Judge, can I ask you a question that 
you can answer? Can you give us the pro- 
nunciation of your name? [Laughter] I’ve 
heard it—— 

Judge Scalia. 'd be happy to do that— 
Sca-le-a 

Q. First name? 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, did you at any point 
consider telling the President that, you 
know, you just don’t have time to run the 
Bicentennial—the Constitution—that, in 
fact, you’re the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and you’d rather do that? 

The Chief Justice. Nobody that I know of 
could do all three of the jobs that I spoke of 
that I’ve been trying to do for this last year. 
One week, recently, after I had been carry- 
ing around a walking flu bug, one of my 
staff informed me that I had logged 105 
hours that week. Now, 80 and 90 I can 
handle, but I’m getting a little too old for 
105. 

Q. Well, I think what has us all astounded 
here is the fact that you are the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and you’re putting 
that aside to handle a job that in fact is 
going to be over in a year. 

The Chief Justice. No, 3 years. 

Q. Well, 3 years, whatever. Did you 
figure perhaps you would let the President 
take that burden off of you so you could 
remain as Chief Justice, or were you simply 
weary of being Chief Justice? 

The Chief Justice. No, | wasn’t weary of 
being Chief Justice. It’s a lot of fun. But I go 
back to what I said first. We have an inad- 
equate preparation for the Bicentennial of 
the Constitution. It’s a remarkable story. It’s 
one of the great, great stories in American 
history, and its our job to tell it. And we’re 
just getting organized. We haven’t got a 
main headquarters yet. We’re scattered in 
three buildings. We’ve got, for Washington, 
a piddling appropriation of $12 million, and 
10 years ago John Warner had over $200 
million. If we’re going to celebrate this 
thing in the proper way and have people 
get an understanding—in this country and 
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elsewhere—about what freedom means and 
that this is the instrument that gave that 
freedom and how it works, there is a lot of 
work to be done. I expect to be working 
literally full time. 

Q. You said this was the primary reason 
that you were resigning. 

The Chief Justice. That's right. 

Q. What would the secondary reason be, 
if any? 

The Chief Justice. | didn’t have a second- 
ary reason. 

Q. Mr. Meese, can you tell us how the 
court might change with these changes? 

The Attorney General. No. 

Q. Mr. Justice Rehnquist—— 

Q. Are you disappointed you weren’t 
named? 

The Attorney General. No. 

Mr. Speakes. 1 think the growing consen- 
sus, if we took a vote, would be time to 
conclude. These gentlemen will be before 
the Senate, and this gentleman will be 
before the press this afternoon. 

Q. Larry, just one question of Mr. Justice 
Rehnquist that perhaps he could answer 
without violating his duties to the Senate. 

You, sir, have had a reputation more as a 
thinker and writer on the Court than as an 
administrator. Do you, too, consider it the 
culmination of a dream to be Chief Justice 
and thus have to take on all these adminis- 
trative tasks? 

Judge Rehnquist. 1 wouldn’t call it the 
culmination of a dream, but it’s not every 
day when you're 61 years old that you get a 
chance to have a new job. [Laughter] And 
you take on some things you don’t like 
along with a lot of things that you do like. 

The Chief Justice. In that respect, there is 
a perfect parallel. Bill Rehnquist is the same 
age I was when I was nominated back in 
the Garfield administration, I think it was. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Ronald Reagan was 69 or 70 and he 
got a new job. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, how have you seen 
the Court change philosophically during 
your tenure? 

The Chief Justice. 1 think I got just part 
of that question. Has it changed philosophi- 
cally? 

Q. How, sir? How have you seen it 
change philosophically during your tenure? 
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The Chief Justice. Well, if you look over 
the history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States or of the country, you will 
find at different periods there are different 
needs and different problems and there are 
different answers. And then sometimes you 
find that an answer that you gave 2 years 
ago or 3 or 5 doesn’t quite fit, and you 
adjust it. We have been doing some adjust- 
ing. That was done in the previous 15 years, 
but we haven’t done a fraction of that ad- 
justing that was done in the 15 years before 
my tenure began. 

Q. Do you regret any of your decisions, 
sir? Any of the opinions you wrote? Would 
you like to change them? 

The Chief Justice. | wish some of them 
were a little shorter. [Laughter] 

Q. Just to followup on my question. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, you’ve had a good 
relationship with the American Bar Associa- 
tion throughout your tenure as Chief Jus- 
tice. Are you at all concerned that the ABA 
was not consulted, apparently, about your 
replacement on the Court? 

The Chief Justice. 1 don’t know anything 
about the procedures, not a thing. I have 
never understood that the appointments to 
the Supreme Court automatically were 
cleared with the American Bar. Sometimes 
they are consulted, and sometimes they’re 
not. 

Q. Mr. Chief Justice, if I could follow up 
on my question. 

Mr. Speakes. Go ahead. 

The Chief Justice. The last one. 

Mr. Speakes. The Justice has ruled. Chief 
Justice has ruled—last one. 

Q. You said that there had not been 
nearly the changes during your tenure as in 
the preceding 15 years. Does that mean 
there was less need for change or it just did 
not happen? 

The Chief Justice. ll leave that to you. 

Q. Okay. 

The Chief Justice. Objective observers are 
a better judge of that than I am. 

Q. Are you going to hand down Gramm- 
Rudman tomorrow? 

The Chief Justice. 1 thought it was last 
week. 

Q. Judge Scalia, can we get the pronunci- 
ation of your first name? 


Judge Scalia. An-ton-in is what I’ve 
always—— 

Q. Antonin Scalia? 

Judge Scalia. That’s right. 

Q. And so forth it shall be. 

Judge Scalia. Well, all right. [Laughter] 

Q. Does your wife know about this? 

Mr. Speakes. Do you want to file? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. Speakes. Okay. At 2:40 we will have 
the background briefing. You have the two 
announcements in the bins, the exchange of 
letters, and I believe the statement by the 
President all in there. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. to re- 


porters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


United States Supreme Court 





Nomination of William H. Rehnquist To Be 
Chief Justice. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Associate Justice William 
H. Rehnquist to be the next Chief Justice of 
the United States. He would succeed Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger. Justice Rehnquist 
was named to the United States Supreme 
Court in 1971 by President Nixon. 

Prior to joining the Supreme Court, Jus- 
tice Rehnquist served in the Department of 
Justice as Assistant Attorney General for the 
Office of Legal Counsel from 1969 to 1971. 
He practiced law as a partner with several 
firms in Phoenix, AZ, from 1953 to 1969. 
He was a law clerk to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson in 1952-1953. Justice 
Rehnquist was graduated first in his class 
from the Stanford Law School in 1952. He 
received his B.A., with great distinction, 
from Stanford University, where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. He also re- 
ceived M.A. degrees in political science 
from Stanford in 1948 and from Harvard 
University in 1949. 
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Justice Rehnquist is married to the 
former Natalie Cornell, and they have three 
children. He was born on October 1, 1924, 
in Milwaukee, WI. 


United States Supreme Court 





Nomination of Antonin Scalia To Be an 
Associate Justice. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Judge Antonin Scalia to be 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. He would succeed Associate 
Justice William H. Rehnquist upon Justice 
Rehnquist’s confirmation as the next Chief 
Justice. Judge Scalia has been sitting on the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit since 1982, when he was 
named to that court by President Reagan. 

Prior to his appointment to the Court of 
Appeals, Judge Scalia was a law professor at 
the University of Chicago. He has also 
taught at Stanford, Georgetown, and the 
University of Virginia Law Schools. He was 
a resident scholar at the American Enter- 
prise Institute in 1977. From 1974 to 1977, 
Judge Scalia served in the Department of 
Justice as Assistant Attorney General for the 
Office of Legal Counsel. Judge Scalia prac- 
ticed law at Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue, 
Cleveland, OH, between 1960 and 1967; 
was General Counsel of the Office of Tele- 
communications Policy from 1971 to 1972; 
and between 1972 and 1974 served as 
chairman of the Administrative Conference 
of the United States. Judge Scalia was grad- 
uated from Harvard Law School in 1960 
where he was note editor of the Harvard 
Law Review. He received his B.A., summa 
cum laude, from Georgetown University in 
1957, graduating valedictorian and first in 
his class. During 1960-1961, he held a Shel- 
don fellowship awarded by Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Judge Scalia is married to the former 
Maureen McCarthy, and they have nine 
children. Judge Scalia, whose father emi- 
grated to the United States, was born on 
March 11, 1936, in Trenton, NJ. 
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National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 





Nomination of Francis D. Moran To Be 
Director of the Commissioned Officer 
Corps. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rear Adm. Francis D. 
Moran to be Director of the Commissioned 
Officer Corps, National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. He would succeed 
Rear Adm. Kelly E. Taggart. 

Since 1975 Admiral Moran has been with 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration where he currently serves as 
Director, Office Aircraft Operations, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1983. He was execu- 
tive assistant, Office of the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, 1982-1983; Chief, Helicopter Oper- 
ations Group, NOAA Research Facilities 
Center, 1975-1981; and Chief, Pacific Tides 
Party and NOAA liaison officer to the U‘S. 
Navy, 1970-1973. 

Admiral Moran graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Southern Mississippi (B.S., 1960) 
and the University of Rhode Island (masters 
of marine affairs, 1974). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Miami, FL. Ad- 
miral Moran was born April 8, 1935, in 
Biloxi, MS. 


President’s Board of Advisors on 
Private Sector Initiatives 





Appointment of Four Members. 
June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Board of Ad- 
visors on Private Sector Initiatives. The 
Board is comprised of key leaders from the 
private sector who make recommendations 
to the President on stimulating partnerships 
which make the best use of the Nation’s 
resources in all sectors—public, private, and 
nonprofit. 

The Board of Advisors succeeds the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Private Sector 
Initiatives (1983-1985) and the President’s 
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Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives 
(1981-1982). The Board reports to the 
President through the White House Office 
of Private Sector Initiatives. The mission of 
the Board includes raising awareness, stimu- 
lating new private sector initiatives, remov- 
ing barriers to public-private partnerships, 
and promoting the long-term development 
of private sector initiatives. 
The following are new members: 


James L. Ketelsen, of Texas, is chairman and 
chief executive officer of Tenneco, Inc. He cur- 
rently serves on the boards of Morgan Guaran- 
ty Trust Co., Sara Lee Inc., American Petrole- 
um Institute, and Northwestern University. Mr. 
Ketelsen was a 1982 recipient of the Presi- 
dent’s Volunteer Action Award that was given 
to Tenneco for its corporate community in- 
volvement program. Mr. Ketelsen received his 
degree from Northwestern University. 

William B. Walsh, M.D., of Virginia, is founder 
and president of Project HOPE, a volunteer 
organization that has lead the way in trying to 
find some meaningful private sector solutions 
to world health problems. Dr. Walsh received 
his medical degree from the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in Washington, DC. 

Richard Treibick, of Connecticut, is president 
and chairman of the board of Cable Holdings, 
Inc., a company engaged in the cable television 
business. He is president of Alexandra Realty 
Corp., which handles construction and devel- 
opment of real estate and other projects. He is 
a member of the New York Association for the 
Blind, a volunteer organization to help the 
handicapped. Mr. Treibick attended Cornell 
University and Columbia University. 

Frederic H. Brooks, of Connecticut, is chairman 
of the board of MacGregor Sporting Goods Co. 
headquartered in East Rutherford, NJ. He is 
also president of Connecticut Economics Corp. 
Mr. Brooks has been involved in several inter- 
national volunteer activities, including a 1984 
trade mission to explore investment and trade 
with the Government of Haiti. Mr. Brooks re- 
ceived his degree from Columbia University. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of J. Dennis McQuaid as a 
Delegate. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint J. Dennis McQuaid to be a 


delegate to the National White House Con- 
ference on Small Business. This is a new 
position. 

Mr. McQuaid is a practicing attorney with 
the firm of McQuaid, Bedford & Brayton in 
San Francisco, CA. He graduated from St. 
Patrick’s College (A.B., 1961) and the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco (J.D., 1970). He was 
born April 19, 1939, in San Diego, CA. 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 





Nomination of Simon C. Fireman To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Simon C. Fireman to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States for 
the remainder of the term expiring January 
20, 1987. He would succeed Richard H. 
Hughes. 

Mr. Fireman is founder and chairman of 
Aqua-Leisure Industries, Inc., in Avon, MA, 
which he established in 1970. Previously 
Mr. Fireman was president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Marine Hardware and Supply 
Co., Inc., of Boston, 1946-1970. 

Mr. Fireman attended Harvard and 
Boston Universities. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Avon, MA. 
Mr. Fireman was born September 10, 1925. 


African Development Foundation 





Nomination of Milton Frank To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors, and 
Designation as Vice Chairperson. 

June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Milton Frank to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for the 
remainder of the term expiring February 9, 
1990. He would succeed A.C. Aterbery. 
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Upon confirmation he would be designated 
Vice Chairperson. 

Mr. Frank is currently special assistant to 
the president of Adelphi University. Previ- 
ously, he was director of public affairs of 
the California State University system, 
1969-1985; and in 1973 he started his own 
public relations firm in California. He 
served in various public affairs positions in 
the Department of Defense during his mili- 
tary service, 1942-1968; including Director 
of Public Affairs, (NORAD), 1966-1969, and 
Director of Public Affairs, U.S. Forces, 
Japan, 1964-1966. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley (B.A., 1941) and Boston 
University (M.S., 1958). He has one child 
and resides in Santa Monica, CA. He was 
born November 18, 1919, in Reno, NV. 


Peace Corps National Advisory Council 





Nomination of Calvin Henry Raullerson To 
Bea Member. June 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Calvin Henry Raullerson 
to be a member of the Peace Corps Nation- 
al Advisory Council for a term of 1 year 
expiring November 29, 1986. This is a new 
position. 

Since 1985 Mr. Raullerson has been with 
the firm of Keene, Monk & Associates in 
Middleburg, VA. Previously, he was vice 
president, the African American Institute, 
1981-1985; Assistant Administrator, Bureau 
for Private and Development Cooperation, 
1978-1981, and special assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau for Private and Devel- 
opment Cooperation, February 1978 to 
August 1978, at the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development; assistant professor, 
health organization management, school of 
medicine, Texas Tech University complex, 
1973-1978; and with the Peace Corps as 
Regional Director for Africa, 1971-1973; 
Peace Corps Director in Nairobi, Kenya, 
1969-1971; and Chief, East and Southern 
Africa, in Washington, DC, 1966-1969. 

Mr. Raullerson graduated from Lincoln 
University (A.B., 1943) and New York Uni- 
versity (M.P.A., 1949). He is married, has 
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three children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. Mr. Raullerson was born December 
18, 1920, in Utica, NY. 


Death of Kate Smith 





Statement by the President. June 17, 1986 





Kate Smith was a patriot in every sense of 
the word. She thrilled us all with her stir- 
ring rendition of “God Bless America” and 
sang with a passion which left few eyes dry. 
For many years, Kate Smith touched our 
hearts and souls and made us all swell with 
the special pride of being Americans. No 
one who heard her sing will ever forget the 
verve she brought to her music in a way 
which made her a special part of the Amer- 
ican fabric. All America loved her, and she 
loved America. 

America was indeed God-blessed to have 
Kate Smith as one of her daughters. Nancy 
and I will miss her and extend our deepest 
sympathy to her family. 


Visit of President Julio Maria 
Sanguinetti of Uruguay 





Toasts at the State Dinner. June 17, 1986 





President Reagan. Greetings, and wel- 
come to the White House, if you don’t feel 
welcome already. 

Tonight we mark not only the visit of a 
friend, but also we celebrate a nation’s 
return to democracy. Historic events such 
as the rebirth of Uruguayan democracy do 
not just happen. They’re the outcome of 
the hard work, courage, and commitment 
of extraordinary individuals. Tonight it’s my 
honor to be hosting such an extraordinary 
individual, a man who shepherded his coun- 
try through the rocks and crevasses of mili- 
tary rule and safely back to freedom. 

Speaking for his fellow countrymen earli- 
er this year, President Sanguinetti said, “We 
know we want democracy; we know we 
want the observance of human rights; we 
know we want the self-determination of the 
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people; we know we want the enforcement 
of the principles of international law within 
our America; we know we want peace.” 

Well, Mr. President, we share those goals, 
and we also know what we want: We want 
to be friends with those who love liberty, 
people like yourself and your fellow citizens 
of Uruguay. 

As I indicated in my welcoming remarks 
this morning, a love of freedom is an inte- 
gral part of the national identities of our 
two countries. One need only think back to 
the hero whose birthday your country cele- 
brates this week—General Jose Artigas, a 
romantic and dashing figure if there ever 
was one. This brave man, along with his 
army of gauchos, fought a courageous fight 
for freedom and independence. Once he 
had won the day, unlike so many other so- 
called leaders throughout the world, he did 
not march to the capital. Instead, he lived 
in the countryside, content with the title, 
“Protector of Free Peoples,’ which his 
countrymen had affectionately bestowed 
upon him. 

Mr. President, as the elected leaders of 
democratic governments, we, too, are the 
protectors of the people—not just at home, 
but wherever people struggle for liberty. 
And, if you'll pardon me for turning around 
a quotation from General Artigas, today, for 
those who live in democracy, the challenge 
is for us to be as brave as we are enlight- 
ened. 

So, I would ask all of you to join me in a 
toast to a modern-day hero of freedom, 
President Sanguinetti, and his good lady 
and the people of Uruguay. 

President Sanguinetti. Mr. President, 
dear friends, you have spoken just now of 
some two things which are especially dear 
to us Uruguayans: friendship and General 
Artigas. I would like to speak about both of 
these things because they are both related 
historically. 

The friendship between our peoples was 
born during the time of Artigas’ life. Artigas 
had only the support of the United States. 
He was received with very great misunder- 
standing all over the Americas as well as in 
Europe. All of his political culture and edu- 
cation came from here. 

He was a man of arms, a man of the 
country. The common sense of Thomas 
Paine had already explained to him what 


the ideas of freedom were. And he had 
taken them into his heart, and with incredi- 
ble tenacity and honesty, he stuck to them 
throughout. 

I would like to remind you that in 1815, 
precisely when the provinces of the River 
Plate region gave him the title or the name, 
“Protector,” he found himself quite alone. 
At that time, he was fighting not only 
against the Spanish Empire but also against 
the Portuguese, which at that time was very 
strong. 

So, the Secretary of State of President 
Madison, who was—of President Monroe, 
rather—who was James Madison, at the 
time, sent a mission to see General Artigas, 
and General Artigas asked for American 
support against the Portuguese. The Ameri- 
cans gave that support in the form of 
seamen from Baltimore. So, supported by 
these naval people from the United States, 
from Baltimore, Artigas broke the Portu- 
guese blockade. 

It was from then that the idea of political 
freedom and freedom of trade appeared in 
association. The next year the situation got 
a lot worse for Artigas, and a very interest- 
ing debate took place in the U.S. Congress. 
Fortunately, by that time James Monroe 
was President, and he was very well aware 
of the situation. The Secretary of State then 
was James Quincy Adams. And Clay, who 
was a bit ahead of them politically, assumed 
a position against Artigas. 

Then came a debate which would be 
slightly difficult to reproduce here. But I 
can tell you that the U.S. Congress debated 
this in great depth and, in the final analysis, 
the position of Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams prevailed. And there it was said that 
General Artigas was the only real democrat 
of the River Plate provinces. And I think, if 
I’m not mistaken, the phrase was, “This 
brave and chivalrous Republican.” 

We could continue talking about this 
longer, but I would just recall that in 1820, 
the star over Artigas set, and he was defeat- 
ed. Abandoned then, he chose the road of 
exile. And he received then a letter from 
James Monroe which, fortunately, still sur- 
vives. In this letter, Monroe offered asylum 
in the United States. This letter said that 
not only would he be allowed to lead a 
peaceful life here, but that he would be 
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given also a stipend or a pension in keeping 
with his condition in life and his rank. 

At the very saddest moment in his life, 
the only voice he had nearby was that one. 
And that man, who was defeated militarily, 
triumphed spiritually because he created a 
country with an idea, an ideal, and that 
ideal was the ideal of freedom. 

So, you see, Mr. President, how old are 
the ties which bind us in this friendship. A 
century and a half have passed. Our nations 
have prospered, have grown, and have had 
their history. The important thing is that 
we continue inspired by the same banner, 
the same flag—the flag of freedom. 

I would like to propose a toast that that 
flag of friendship and of freedom never be 
struck down. So, together with your wife 
and you and all our friends here present, I 
would like to propose a toast to that old 
friendship, which is always renewed. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:47 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. President Sanguinetti spoke in Span- 
ish, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. 


Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the President’s 
Meeting With Resistance Leaders. 

June 18, 1986 





The President met this morning with the 
leaders of the United Nicaraguan Opposi- 
tion (UNO)—Alfonso Robelo, Arturo Cruz, 
and Adolfo Calero. They discussed with him 
the serious threat to the resistance forces 
now that the United States has cut off all 
assistance. 

The three leaders of the democratic re- 
sistance told the President that Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters have never been more 
committed to their struggle and will fight 
on, whatever the odds. They promised to 
fight alone, if necessary, against the largest 
army in Central America—an army sup- 
plied with the most deadly Soviet weaponry 
and trained and led by Cuban mercenaries. 
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The resistance leaders pledged their ef- 
forts to keep Congress and the American 
people aware of the urgency of this situa- 
tion. They expressed their concern over the 
Sandinista tactics of stalling in regional ne- 
gotiations while using the delay to attempt 
to stamp out both the resistance and the 
internal opposition. The resistance leaders 
pointed out that the Soviets are stepping up 
their weapons shipments and direct assist- 
ance to the Sandinistas in the hope that 
they can destroy the freedom fighters 
before help arrives. 

The President pledged that we cannot let 
that happen and noted that the world is 
watching us to see if the United States is 
only a fair-weather friend of freedom, un- 
willing to help those fighting and dying for 
the very same principles and beliefs on 
which our nation was founded. 

The UNO leaders briefed the President 
on the recent steps they have taken to 
broaden their democratic base, refine their 
political program, and ensure that their 
movement remains representative of the 
Nicaraguan people. The President congratu- 
lated the UNO leaders on these steps. He 
praised the Nicaraguan leaders for their 
clear and firm commitment to the goal of 
establishing democratic government in 
their country. 

The President stressed that aid to the 
democratic resistance should not be a parti- 
san matter, that the support of freedom and 
opposition to Soviet expansionism on the 
American mainland is an issue on which 
both parties should be united. He recalled 
how a quarter of a century ago President 
Kennedy stood upon the east steps of the 
Capitol Building and pledged to “support 
any friend, oppose any foe, to assure the 
survival and success of liberty.” 


“C” Flag Awards 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
June 18, 1986 





Please be seated. I want to tell you, we 
really have tight security here. As a matter 
of fact, the Vice President and I found out 
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we couldn’t get out of the door in the Oval 
Office. [Laughter] So, we made our way 
around. 

Well, thank you all, and welcome to the 
Rose Garden. And I want to thank the ad- 
vance team for arranging such pleasant 
weather for today. Usually, in this season of 
the year, these summer events in the Rose 
Garden are a little like a steambath. As one 
newcomer to Washington summers once re- 
marked: “It’s not the heat, it’s the humil- 
ity.” He obviously hadn’t been here long, 
because humility is not in great supply in 
this town. [Laughter] 

But I want to extend special thanks to 
John Phelan who has very actively taken on 
the chairmanship of my Board of Advisors 
for Private Sector Initiatives. It’s always 
good to know that the chairman of the New 
York Stock Exchange is bullish on our pro- 
gram. 

I also want to thank Eddie Fritts who, as 
vice chairman of the Board, is mobilizing 
the communications industry to recognize 
model private sector initiatives around the 
country and help give credit where credit is 
due. And I also want to thank Bill Taylor, 
the chaitman of the “C” Flag program, who 
has provided strong leadership and, togeth- 
er with the other sponsoring organizations, 
has made this day possible. 

Thinking earlier about this “C” Flag cere- 
mony and the spirit of kindness and caring 
it represents, I couldn’t help but remember 
an old story. When you get to be my age, 
most stories you remember are old. [Laugh- 
ter] It’s about that traveling salesman who 
was having kind of a rough day of it. And 
he went into a diner finally, wearily, and 
ordered a cup of coffee and a couple of 
eggs. And the waitress brought the order 
and said, “Will there be anything else?” 
And he said, “Well, how about a few kind 
words.” She said, “Don’t eat the eggs.” 
[Laughter] 

The truth is, when we first came to office 
talking about private sector initiatives, 
there were a lot of skeptics out there. In 
those days people had been conditioned 
to—certainly beginning to be conditioned— 
to always look to government first. But the 
funny thing was, the more they depended 
on government, the more disappointed they 
invariably became. To steal a phrase from 


the private sector, they were using it more, 
but enjoying it less. 

What had been forgotten in all those 
times was that, with personal charity, there 
are two winners: the person who gives as 
well as the person who receives. And very 
often, it’s the giver who receives the most 
precious gift. Personal, private charity hu- 
manizes a society. It makes us more aware 
of each other, of our hopes and needs and 
of our sorrows and our joys, and it makes us 
all more compassionate. 

I think we found that the cold, clinical, 
impersonal giving of government handouts 
can just never replace private voluntarism; 
sometimes it’s even counterproductive. It 
reminds me of another story, one of my 
favorities, about that fellow that was riding 
a motorcycle on a cold day. And the winds, 
hitting the buttons on the front of his leath- 
er jacket, were chilling him. And he finally 
pulled over and turned the jacket around 
and put it on backward. And that protected 
him from the wind, but it also restricted his 
arm movement somewhat and he hit a 
patch of ice, skidded into a tree. When the 
ambulance got there and the attendants el- 
bowed their way through the crowd that 
had gathered, and they said, “What hap- 
pened?” And one of the people that was 
there first said, “Well, we don’t know. 
When we got here, he seemed to be all 
right, but by the time we had his head 
turned around straight, he was dead.” 
[Laughter] 

That story comes to mind when I think 
sometimes of government’s efforts. Well, I 
said earlier there were skeptics, but they’re 
being blown out of the water by the rising 
tide of charitable giving. In 1985 all of you, 
the private citizens of this country, the cor- 
porations and the foundations, gave a 
record of nearly $80 billion to philanthropic 
causes. And that was an increase of $64 
billion, roughly, more than from 1984. Be- 
tween 1980 and ’85 charitable giving in this 
country has risen over 60 percent. 

Private corporations have been an impor- 
tant part of this renaissance in private 
giving, as the thousands of “C Flags,” 
waving over office buildings from New 
York to San Francisco, attest. It’s particular- 
ly significant that corporations and associa- 
tions in this country are on the move in 
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new and innovative ways, channeling re- 
sources and creative genius into improving 
our communities. Corporate giving of in- 
kind and noncash donations, such as proper- 
ty, personnel, products, and low-interest 
loans, have as much as tripled—without re- 
placing cash contributions. 

You are using your organizational exper- 
tise and knowledge on the marketplace to 
focus on new opportunities to promote 
community partnerships. These private 
sector initiatives are win-win situations and 
demonstrate that no task is too difficult or 
challenge too great when matched against 
American ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

All of you here today are shining exam- 
ples of the can-do spirit. For example, 
there’s the program initiated by the Clorox 
Company in Oakland, California. It’s called 
Project JOY—that stands for Job Opportuni- 
ties for Youth—training young people in the 
art of getting and holding on to jobs. 
There’s the program begun by Avon Prod- 
ucts to enable disadvantaged children to 
give Christmas gifts to their families. Can 
you ever imagine government thinking of 
that one, or doing it? The Kroger Company 
donated 10 cents of every purchase of a 
certain number of items, raising $100,000 
in 1 week, to help feed the poor. Polaroid 
Corporation in Boston trains 500 unem- 
ployed from the inner city every year for 
meaningful, full-time jobs and follows up to 
make sure they stay employed. Now, that’s 
a pretty picture. The Pillsbury Company is 
carrying good will abroad with a self-help 
program to improve nutrition in rural Bo- 
livia. I wish I could name you all. The good 
work you’re doing makes your country 
proud. We’ve shown that American business 
can, and that American business cares. 

And now I am going to hand this ceremo- 
ny over to Bill Taylor and John here who'll 
be calling your names and helping as I 
present the awards. And in advance I’ll say 
congratulations to you all. Keep up the 
good work, and thank you, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:36 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. He 
presented citations to 30 businesses and as- 
sociations for their outstanding private 
sector initiatives. 
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United States Ambassador to Guinea 





Nomination of James Malone Theodore 
Rentschler. June 18, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Malone Theodore 
Rentschler, of Pennsylvania, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambassador 
to the Republic of Guinea. He succeeds 
James D. Rosenthal. 


Mr. Rentschler served in the United 
States Army Security Agency as a military 
linguist from 1955 to 1958. He was a mort- 
gage/title examiner at Berks County Trust 
Co., Reading, PA, 1958-1959. He entered 
the Foreign Service in 1959 with the 
United States Information Agency as assist- 
ant cultural attaché in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. In 1961 he was branch 
public affairs officer in Fez, Morocco, 
where he served until 1963 when he was 
assigned as public affairs officer in Ouaga- 
dougou, Burkina Faso. From 1965 to 1966, 
he was detailed to the Johns Hopkins Euro- 
pean Center in Bologna, Italy. Mr. 
Rentschler was press attaché and Acting 
Public Affairs Counselor at USNATO in 
Paris, France, and Brussels, Belgium, 1971- 
1974. From 1974 to 1975, he was a member 
of the Senior Seminar in National and Inter- 
national Affairs at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. From 1976 to 1978, he was Counselor 
of Embassy for Public Affairs in Rabat, Mo- 
rocco. In 1978 he became a senior staff 
member and Director of West European 
Affairs on the National Security Council, 
the White House. From 1982 to 1985, he 
served as Ambassador to Malta, and since 
that time has been Ambassador-in-Resi- 
dence at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts University. 

Mr. Rentschler was born October 16, 
1933, in Rochester, MN. In 1964 he re- 
ceived his certificat from the University of 
Paris; graduated (B.A., 1955) from Yale Uni- 
versity, and received his M.A. from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1966. His foreign lan- 
guages are French, Portuguese, Italian, and 
Romanian. 
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Berne Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works 


Sale of AWACS Aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. June 18, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to accession, I trans- 
mit herewith the Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. I 
also transmit, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Convention. 


The Convention obligates States party to 
the Convention to maintain high levels of 
protection for artistic works. The extent of 
protected works is broad, ranging from con- 
ventional works—such as books, motion pic- 
tures, and music—to new technological 
works including audio and video cassettes, 
and computer-related works. The Conven- 
tion contains detailed provisions that specify 
minimum levels of protection to be provid- 
ed by member countries. 


Adherence to the Convention by the 
United States will demonstrate our commit- 
ment to improving international protection 
afforded intellectual property. When we are 
urging other countries to enhance copyright 
protection, the United States can no longer 
remain outside the Berne Union. It is, 
therefore, a matter of some urgency that 
the United States finally join the Berne 
Convention. 


As indicated in the report of the Depart- 
ment of State, implementation of the Con- 
vention will require legislation. Until this 
legislation is enacted, the United States in- 
strument of accession will not be deposited 
with the Director General of the World In- 
tellectual Property Organization. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to ac- 
cession. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 18, 1986. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. June 18, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


By letter dated October 28, 1981, I as- 
sured then-Senate Majority Leader Baker 
that the proposed transfer to Saudi Arabia 
of AWACS aircraft would not occur until I 
had certified to the Congress that specified 
conditions had been met. Subsequently, 
Section 131 of the International Security 
and Development Cooperation Act of 1985 
(“ISDCA”) incorporated the text of that 
letter, with its conditions for certification, 
into legislation. 

I am pleased to inform you that all condi- 
tions set forth in my October 28 letter and 
repeated in Section 131 of the ISDCA have 
now been met and that I herewith forward 
to you my certification to that effect. 
Through the extensive efforts of the De- 
fense and State Departments, agreements 
and other actions necessary to fulfill these 
requirements have been concluded. 

I now wish to draw particular attention to 
the sixth condition that I have certified. I 
remain convinced that, as I stated in 1981, 
the sale of these AWACS aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia will contribute directly to the stabili- 
ty and security of the area and enhance the 
atmosphere and prospects for progress 
toward peace. I also believe that significant 
progress toward peaceful resolution of dis- 
putes in the region has been accomplished 
with the substantial assistance of Saudi 
Arabia. These perceptions are strengthened 
by a review of events of the last five years. 

The current deployment of U.S. AWACS 
aircraft to Saudi Arabia has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the stability and security of 
Saudi Arabia and the region as a whole. The 
Royal Saudi Air Force’s (RSAF) gradual as- 
sumption of the role now performed by the 
U.S. AWACS aircraft will continue this con- 
tribution. Over the past five years the U.S. 
AWACS aircraft have demonstrated their 
ability to detect approaching Iranian air- 
craft well before they would be detected by 
ground-based radar. This early detection, 
coupled with the demonstrated resolve of 
the RSAF to deploy its F-15s and engage 
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aggressor aircraft, has deterred Iran from 
escalating attacks against targets on land 
and in Gulf waters under the Saudi protec- 
tive umbrella. The Saudi commitment to a 
strong defense as evidenced by such meas- 
ures as the AWACS acquisition, past defen- 
sive military action, and efforts to organize 
collective security among the member 
states of the Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC), taken together with the Kingdom’s 
obvious lack of aggressive intent, have con- 
tributed and will continue to contribute to 
the stability and security of the area. Our 
continued success in helping to support re- 
gional stability will diminish prospects that 
U.S. forces might be called upon to protect 
the governments, shipping lanes, or vital 
petroleum resources of the region. 

Saudi Arabia has firmly supported every 
significant diplomatic effort to end the Iran- 
Iraq war. Mediation missions under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of the Islamic Conference, and third 
countries acting independently have re- 
ceived Saudi diplomatic and facilitative as- 
sistance. In encouraging a negotiated settle- 
ment of the conflict, the Saudis have made 
clear their preference that the war end 
without concessions of sovereignty by either 
side. 

Saudi efforts to advance the Arab-Israeli 
peace process have been substantial. The 
Fahd Peace Plan and the Arab endorse- 
ment of the plan embodied in the 1982 Fez 
Communique significantly and irreversibly 
modified the Arab consensus of the three 
“no’s” enunciated at the 1968 Khartoum 
Summit, i.e., no recognition, no negotiation, 
and no conciliation with Israel. The Fez 
Communique moved the formal Arab posi- 
tion from rejection of peace to consider- 
ation of how to achieve peace with Israel. 
The plan’s statement that all states in the 
region should be able to live in peace was 
an implicit acceptance of the right of Israel 
to a secure existence. The concept of land 
for peace was a direct reflection of U.N. 
Resolution 242. While various elements of 
the Fez Plan differ from our views, the 
Plan remains the single largest step toward 
peace on which the Arab world has been 
able to agree. The existence of this consen- 
sus provided a base from which King Hus- 
sein felt he could launch his initiative to 
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bring Israel, Jordan, and the Palestinians to 
the negotiating table in 1984-85. 

Saudi Arabia has signaled its tacit support 
for King Hussein’s moves to lay the founda- 
tion for peace negotiations by continuing 
substantial financial assistance payments to 
Jordan following critical steps in the proc- 
ess, i.e., after Jordan resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with Egypt and again after the Feb- 
ruary 1985 agreement between Hussein 
and PLO Chairman Arafat. Despite vocal 
Syrian opposition, the Saudis sent official 
observers to the Amman Palestine National 
Council meeting in late 1984 where moder- 
ate Palestinians made a decision to break 
with the radicals thereby opening the way 
for King Hussein to begin his peace initia- 
tive. 

During the subsequent and continuing 
debate over how to make peace with Israel, 
the Saudis have consistently lent support to 
moderate Arab governments. Egypt’s read- 
mission to the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference was significantly assisted by 
crucial Saudi support for a procedural 
motion calling for a secret ballot on the 
readmission vote. Following the police riots 
in Cairo in February of this year, the Saudi 
Council of Ministers issued a statement sup- 
porting President Mubarak. 

Although its efforts, like our own, met 
with limited success, Saudi Arabia played a 
major and highly visible role in attempts to 
arrange a lasting cease-fire in Lebanon. In 
the August 1983 efforts of Crown Prince 
Abdullah and Prince Bandar to bring an 
end to fighting in the Shuf mountains, and 
again through observers at the Geneva and 
Lausarne Lebanese national reconciliation 
talks, Saudi Arabia sought to bring peace to 
a moderate Arab nation and establish the 
framework for stable government. The 
Saudis also proved supportive of Lebanese 
efforts to negotiate directly with Israel con- 
ditions for Israeli withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon. In this regard, the Saudis support- 
ed Lebanese efforts to win Syrian consent 
to compromises necessary to reach agree- 
ment. 

Saudi Arabia has provided crucial support 
for Sudan during that country’s transition to 
a democratic form of government. Further- 
more, it has established a significant record 
in working for regional stability and settle- 
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ment of regional disputes in countries 
beyond its immediate neighborhood. Saudi 
aid has been crucial to the Afghan cause 
and significant to Pakistan, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. Despite limitations imposed by con- 
cern for its own security, the depth of re- 
gional animosities, and the need to establish 
and work within an Arab consensus, Saudi 
Arabia has assisted substantially the signifi- 
cant progress that has been made in the 
peaceful resolution of disputes in the 
region. 

Saudi Arabia has publicly condemned ter- 
rorism and terrorist actions, having itself 
been a victim of terrorism. More important, 
it has taken practical actions to oppose ter- 
rorism regardless of its origins. 

I am convinced that the assurances I 
made in my letter to Senator Baker have 
been amply fulfilled. A firm foundation has 
been laid for close and continued U.S.-Saudi 
cooperation in operating the Saudi AWACS 
and in building an air defense system for 
Saudi Arabia and the GCC. By contributing 
to the self-defense of these countries, we 
are diminishing the likelihood of direct 
intervention by U.S. forces in defense of 
vital Western interests. At the same time, 
we are’ encouraging forces of moderation 
which, if they prevail, will bring lasting 
peace to a turbulent region. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


CERTIFICATION OF CONDITIONS REQUISITE 
To TRANSFER OF AWACS AIRCRAFT TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 


In accordance with Section 131 of the 
International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1985, P.L. 99-83, I 
hereby certify that the conditions set forth 
in my communication of October 28, 1981, 
to the Senate with respect to the transfer to 
Saudi Arabia of five E-3A airborne warning 
and control system (AWACS) aircraft have 
been met, specifically: 

1. Security of Technology 

A. That a detailed plan for the security of 
equipment, technology, information, and 
supporting documentation has been agreed 
to by the United States and Saudi Arabia 
and is in place; and 

B. The security provisions for Saudi 
AWACS aircraft are no less stringent than 


measures employed by the United States for 
protection and control of its equipment of 
like kind outside the continental United 
States; and 

C. The United States has the right of con- 
tinual on-site inspection and surveillance by 
U.S. personnel of security arrangements for 
all operations during the useful life of the | 
AWACS. It is further provided that security 
arrangements will be supplemented by ad- 
ditional U.S. personnel if it is deemed nec- 
essary by the two parties; and 

D. Saudi Arabia will not permit citizens 
of third nations either to perform mainte- 
nance on the AWACS or to modify any such 
equipment without prior, explicit mutual 
consent of the two governments; and 

E. Computer software, as designated by 
the United States Government, will remain 
the property of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


2. Access to Information 


That Saudi Arabia has agreed to share 
with the United States continuously and 
completely the information that it acquires 
from use of the AWACS. 


3. Control Over Third-Country Participa- 
tion 

A. That Saudi Arabia has agreed not to 
share access to AWACS equipment, technol- 
ogy, documentation, or any information de- 
veloped from such equipment or technolo- 
gy with any nation other than the United 
States without the prior, explicit mutual 
consent of both governments; and 

B. There are in place adequate and effec- 
tive procedures requiring the screening and 
security clearance of citizens of Saudi 
Arabia and only cleared Saudi citizens and 
cleared U.S. nationals will have access to 
AWACS equipment, technology, or docu- 
mentation, or information derived there- 
from, without the prior, explicit mutual 
consent of the two governments. 


4. AWACS Flight Operations 


That the Saudi AWACS will be operated 
solely within the boundaries of Saudi 
Arabia, except with the prior, explicit 
mutual consent of the two governments, 
and solely for defensive purposes as defined 
by the United States,in order to maintain 
security and regional stability. 
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5. Command Structure 

That agreements as they concern organi- 
zational command and control structure for 
the operation of AWACS are of such a 
nature to guarantee that the commitments 
above will be honored. 

6. Regional Peace and Security 

That the sale contributes directly to the 
stability and security of the area and en- 
hances the atmosphere and prospects for 
progress toward peace. Significant progress 
toward the peaceful resolution of disputes 
in the region has been accomplished with 
the substantial assistance of Saudi Arabia. 

I will provide separately to the Congress, 
under appropriate procedures, those con- 
tracts and agreements pertinent to this sale 
and certification, including those whose 
confidentiality must be preserved. 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Soviet Noncompliance With Strategic 
Arms Control Agreements 





Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report. June 19, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
(Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


The FY 1986 Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Bill (Senate Report 99-118, pp. 
466/7) requested a report to the Congress 
addressing both policy and programmatic 
responses, including possible weapons 
system developments and procurements, 
designed to reduce the implications of 
Soviet noncompliance for U.S. national se- 
curity. Additionally, the FY 1986 Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act (Title X, 
Section 1001) also requested a report con- 
taining a comprehensive range of projec- 
tions and comparisons of U.S. and Soviet 
strategic force dismantlements, inventories, 
and negotiation responses, in terms of ad- 
herence to existing strategic arms control 
agreements, etc., as well as any measures 
proposed as necessary to protect the securi- 
ty of the United States in responding to 
Soviet noncompliance. 
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During the past several months, my 
senior advisors and I have considered the 
implications of Soviet noncompliance for 
U.S. and Allied security, as well as the 
Soviet strategic arms buildup, and Soviet 
behavior at the Geneva negotiations. We 
consulted with key Allies and members of 
Congress. We also took account of the sense 
of the Congress expressed in the above leg- 
islation concerning changes in U.S. interim 
restraint policy. 

To fulfill the first legislative request 
above, I am forwarding my major statement 
of May 27, as well as an accompanying 
White House fact sheet reflecting the Ad- 
ministration’s assessment of the implications 
of Soviet behavior and of the corresponding 
requirements for programmatic U.S. re- 
sponses. 

To satisfy the second legislative request 
cited above, I am also providing a separate 
classified report concerning Soviet and U.S. 
force dismantlements and projections with 
and without SALT I and II limits. This 
report makes clear that SALT II and I codi- 
fied a very major arms buildup including a 
quadrupling of Soviet strategic weapons 
(warheads and bombs) since SALT I was 
signed in 1972 and a near doubling of 
Soviet ballistic missile warheads from about 
5,000 to more than 9,000 since SALT II was 
signed in 1979. 

The report further finds that the SALT I 
and II agreements, even if fully complied 
with, would not prevent a very substantial 
further expansion of Soviet capabilities. We 
believe that, absent SALT II, the Soviets 
would not necessarily expand their forces 
significantly beyond the increases already 
projected with SALT II since the Soviet 
forces are very large and would appear, in 
our judgment, more than enough to meet 
reasonable military requirements. 

My belief that U.S. restraint requires 
Soviet reciprocity has long been clear. I an- 
nounced in 1982 that in spite of the serious 
flaws in the SALT agreements, the U.S., in 
an effort to foster mutual restraint condu- 
cive to negotiating arms reductions agree- 
ments, would not undercut the SALT 
agreements so long as the USSR exercised 
equal restraint. In three comprehensive re- 
ports to the Congress, I have detailed the 
facts and adverse implications of Soviet 
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noncompliance for our security and the in- 
tegrity of the arms control process. 

In June of last year, I went the extra mile. 
Regrettably, the Soviets did not alter their 
behavior. Given this situation, I determined 
that, in the future, the United States must 
base decisions regarding its strategic force 
structure on the nature and magnitude of 
the threat posed by Soviet strategic forces, 
and not on standards contained in the 
SALT structure which has been under- 
mined by Soviet noncompliance, and espe- 
cially in a flawed SALT II treaty which was 
never ratified, would have expired if it had 
been ratified, and has been violated by the 
Soviet Union. 

The full implementation of the Strategic 
Modernization Program is critical both to 
meeting our future national security needs 
and to appropriately responding to Soviet 
noncompliance. However, we will exercise 
utmost restraint. As we modernize, we will 
continue to retire older forces as national 
security requirements permit. We do not 
anticipate any appreciable growth in the 
size of U.S. strategic forces. assuming no 
significant change in the threat, we will not 
deploy more strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles or more strategic ballistic missile war- 
heads than does the Soviet Union. 

As a result of my decision to retire two 
POSEIDON submarines, the United States 
will remain technically in observance of the 
terms of the SALT II Treaty for some 
months. We continue to hope that the 
Soviet Union will use this additional time to 
take the constructive steps needed to alter 
the current situation. Should they do so, we 
will take this into account. 

I want to emphasize that no policy of 
interim restraint is a substitute for an agree- 
ment on deep and equitable reductions in 
offensive nuclear arms, provided that we 
can be confident of Soviet compliance with 
it. Achieving such reductions continues to 
receive my highest priority. This is the most 
direct path to achieving greater stability 
and a safer world. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, George 
Bush, President of the Senate, Barry Gold- 
water, chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and Les Aspin, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 


Safe Drinking Water Act Amendments 
of 1986 





Statement on Signing S. 124 Into Law. 
June 19, 1986 





I am signing today S. 124, the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act Amendments of 1986. This 
legislation reauthorizes and amends the law 
that establishes Federal regulation of the 
Nation’s public drinking water systems. 


The Safe Drinking Water Act was en- 
acted in 1974 to assure that public drinking 
water supplies are safe. Impetus for the 
original law was provided by studies con- 
ducted by the Environmental Protection 
Agency in the early 1970’s which showed 
that many public water supplies were peri- 
odically contaminated by synthetic organic 
chemicals. To protect the quality of the Na- 
tion’s drinking water, the original law di- 
rects the Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency to establish national 
drinking water standards, enforceable by 
the States, that are designed to protect the 
public health. In addition, the act requires 
the Administrator of the EPA to regulate 
State underground injection control pro- 
grams to protect underground sources of 
drinking water. Operators of public water 
systems are required to monitor the water 
quality to assure compliance with EPA 
standards. 


Experience gained by the EPA and the 
States in administering the Safe Drinking 
Water Act has shown that some revisions to 
the original Act, designed to improve, pro- 
gram administration, are desirable. The leg- 
islation I am signing today contains some of 
these reforms, including: 

—provisions simplifying and streamlining 

the standard-setting process. These pro- 
visions will assure that drinking water 
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contaminants will be regulated in a 
more timely fashion; 

—provisions strengthening the EPA’s en- 
forcement authorities when a State fails 
to enforce the national standards. Most 
importantly, the EPA is given adminis- 
trative order and penalty authority, al- 
lowing the EPA to take administrative 
action in certain cases rather than 
being forced to resort to court action in 
all cases to enforce the provisions of the 
act whenever a violation occurs; and 

—provisions allowing the EPA, in certain 
instances, to delegate enforcement au- 
thority to Indian Tribes in the same 
way that such authority is currently 
being delegated to States. 

This legislation, however, does include 
provisions that are not supported by the 
administration. I agree with the necessity 
for the EPA to regulate drinking water con- 
taminants posing a significant health threat 
as expeditiously as possible. I believe, how- 
ever, that the statutorily mandated require- 
ment to regulate specified listed contami- 
nants seriously curtails the EPA Administra- 
tor’s flexibility to determine which contami- 
nants actually need to be regulated to pro- 
tect the public health, and when. 

The legislation also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a new sole source aquifer dem- 
onstration program and a new wellhead 
protection program that are not supported 
by the administration. When originally in- 
troduced, we observed that these new pro- 
grams represented significant and unwar- 
ranted intrusions into local and State land 
use control and water use decisions. Al- 
though we certainly agree that ground 
water needs to be protected from major 
contaminants, we believe that States have 
the principal role in protecting this valuable 
resource, and that the EPA has sufficient 
statutory authority to assist the States where 
appropriate. In fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment can never hope adequately to protect 
the ground water resources of America 
without the major participation and indeed 
the leadership of State and local communi- 
ties, and S. 124 reflects this important un- 
derstanding. 

The conference-approved version of these 
provisions represents significant improve- 
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ment over the ground water provision con- 
tained in the original House bill. I am as- 
sured that the ground water grant program 
in S. 124 as enrolled cannot be used as an 
instrument to create a new Federal regula- 
tory program. In fact, the only sanction ap- 
plied to States that fail to develop an ap- 
proved ground water program would be 
the loss of their Federal grant money for 
running the program. Neither can the bill’s 
provisions establish a major Federal pres- 
ence in highly sensitive local land use deci- 
sions that could affect ground water. I read 
the bill as not authorizing direct and de- 
tailed Federal intervention in State plan- 
ning and control of land use, and I hereby 
direct the EPA to recognize to the fullest 
extent the primacy of State Governments in 
decisions affecting ground water in the im- 
plementation of this act. 

Further, there are certain enforcement 
provisions that I believe are of questionable 
validity. For example, the bill uses language 
that suggests that some enforcement actions 
are mandatory. The principle of prosecuto- 
rial discretion is an essential ingredient in 
the execution of the laws. I believe that the 
Congress cannot bind the Executive in ad- 
vance and remove all prosecutorial discre- 
tion without infringing on the powers of the 
Executive. It is unrealistic to expect that 
the EPA will ever have the resources or the 
need to take formal enforcement action 
against each and every violation of the act, 
without regard to how trivial the violation 
or unfair an enforcement action would be. 


Note: As enacted, S. 124 is Public Law 
99-339, approved June 19. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Arnold I. Burns To Be 
Deputy Attorney General. June 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arnold I. Burns to be 
Deputy Attorney General. He would suc- 
ceed D. Lowell Jensen. 
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Since January of this year Mr. Burns has 
been an Associate Attorney General, U.S. 
Department of Justice. Previously, he was a 
managing partner with the law firm of 
Burns, Summit, Roving & Feldesman in 
New York City, 1960-1985; and he was in 
the U.S. Army, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps, 1953-1957. 

Mr. Burns graduated from Union College 
(A.B., 1950) and Cornell law school (J.D., 
1953). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Washington, DC. Mr. Burns was 
born April 14, 1930, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Merit Systems Protection Board 





Nomination of Mary F. Wieseman To Be 
Special Counsel. June 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary F. Wieseman to be 
Special Counsel of the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board for a term of 5 years. She 
would succeed K. William O’Connor. 

Since: May 1983 Mrs. Wieseman has been 
Inspector General, Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Previously, she was a partner in the 
law firm of Wieseman, Wieseman & Galla- 
gher, in Washington, DC, 1975-1983; 
Acting General Counsel, U.S. Legal Services 
Corporation, 1982-1983; attorney, public 
health division, Office of General Counsel, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1975-1976; consultant, courts divi- 
sion, National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, U.S. Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, 1974; attor- 
ney in private practice of law, 1972-1974; 
legal counsel to Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
1971-1972; Assistant United States Attorney 
in the District of Columbia, 1968-1971; and 
attorney, general claims section, civil divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Justice. 

Mrs. Wieseman graduated from Catholic 
University (B.A., 1964; LL.B., 1967). She is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Rockville, MD. Mrs. Wieseman was born 
September 14, 1942, in Washington, DC. 


President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 





Appointment of Four Members. 
June 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the National Medal of Science for terms 
expiring December 31, 1988: 


John D. Baldeschwieler, of California. He would 
succeed Katherine S. Bao. Dr. Baldeschwieler 
is a professor of chemistry, California Institute 
of Technology, in Pasadena. He graduated 
from Cornell University (B.E., 1956) and the 
University of California at Berkeley (Ph.D., 
1959). He is married, has three children, and 
was born November 14, 1933, in Elizabeth, NJ. 


Carl O. Bostrom, of Maryland. He would succeed 
Ryal R. Poppa. Dr. Bostrom is director, Applied 
Physics Lab, Johns Hopkins University in 
Laurel, MD. He graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College (B.S., 1956) and Yale Universi- 
ty (M.S., 1958; Ph.D., 1962). Dr. Bostrom is 
married, has three children, and was born 
August 18, 1920, in Port Jefferson, NY. 


Roland H. Carlson, of Washington. He would 
succeed Allan Spitz. Mr. Carlson is new busi- 
ness growth and planning manager, ballistic 
systems division, Boeing Aerospace Co. in Seat- 
tle. He graduated from Michigan State Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1951) and the University of Illinois 
(M.S., 1954). Mr. Carlson is married, has one 
child, and was born July 24, 1930, in Daggett, 
MI. 

Ronald H. Winston, of New York. He would 
succeed Thomas B. Day. Mr. Winston is presi- 
dent and chairman of Harry Winston, Inc., in 
New York City. He graduated from Harvard 
University (B.A., 1963). Mr. Winston resides in 
Scarsdale, NY, and he was born January 10, 
1941, in New York City. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Donna S. Bates as a 
Delegate. June 19, 1986 | 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Donna S. Bates to be a dele- 
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gate to the National White House Confer- 
ence on Small Business. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Ms. Bates is president of Bates Corporate 
Communications, Inc., in Denver, CO. She 
graduated from the University of Colorado 
(B.S., 1970) and was born in Oklahoma City, 
OK. 


National Agricultural Export Week, 
1986 





Proclamation 5502. June 19, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American farmer is the most produc- 
tive in the world. Citizens from virtually 
every nation rely on our farmers for food 
and fiber for nourishment and for clothing. 
This Administration is firmly dedicated to 
developing, maintaining, and expanding 
international markets for United States’ ag- 
ricultural exports. 

Agriculture is the single largest export in- 
dustry in the United States. Earnings from 
agricultural exports have contributed $333 
billion to the United States balance of pay- 
ments in the past decade, and these earn- 
ings have stimulated additional employ- 
ment and investment estimated at $1 tril- 
lion. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
310, has designated the week of June 15, 
1986, through June 21, 1986, as “National 
Agricultural Export Week,” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 15, 1986, 
through June 21, 1986, as National Agricul- 
tural Export Week, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to commemo- 
rate this week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 19th. day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:53 p.m., June 19, 1986] 


National Interstate Highway Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5503. June 19, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In June 1956, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 and the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 were enacted to provide for the 
construction and financing of the National 
Interstate and Defense Highway System. 
Nineteen hundred and eighty-six marks the 
30th anniversary of the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

During the last 30 years, the construction 
of the Interstate System has brought about 
tremendous change and progress in our so- 
ciety. As the world’s largest and most suc- 
cessful transportation and public works 
project, it has enhanced travel and has 
helped join the Nation together to supply 
raw material, finished goods, food, and 
other essential products and services, and 
contributed to the national defense. 

The Interstate System accounts for just 
over one percent of the total road mileage 
in the United States, yet it carries approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the Nation’s total traf- 
fic volume. Employing the most advanced 
highway safety designs ever devised, the 
Interstate System is one of the Nation’s 
safest modes of transportation. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
636, has designated June 26, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Interstate Highway Day” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 26, 1986, as National 
Interstate Highway Day, and I call upon the 
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people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:54 p.m., June 19, 1986] 


Glassboro, New Jersey 





Remarks to the Graduating Class of 
Glassboro High School. June 19, 1986 





Governor Kean, President Beach, Mr. 
Mayor, Superintendent Mitcho, Principal 
Holland, ladies and gentlemen, and espe- 
cially you the Glassboro High School Class 
of 1986, thanks for the greeting, but I know 
why you're so enthusiastic. You probably 
heard about my earlier Hollywood connec- 
tions and think I might be able to introduce 
you to Tom Cruise or Michael J. Fox. 
[Laughter] 

You know, your principal, Mr. Holland, 
showed me your American history book, 
and I was startled to see that it took almost 
400 pages to tell the story of our nation. 
When I was your age, it only took two stone 
tablets. [Laughter] But there are advantages 
to being President. The day after I was 
elected, I had my high school grades classi- 
fied Top Secret. [Laughter] 

By the way, I understand this is the big- 
gest crowd, here in the gym, since the last 
time the Bulldog basketball team played a 
home game. [Laughter] Am I correct in 
thinking there may be one or two Bulldog 
fans here today? [Applause] I was looking at 
those championship banners back there. 

Seriously, it is an honor to join you today 
for this commencement ceremony, an 
event that marks your coming of age and 
means so much to you and your families. 
And I know you want to join me in con- 


gratulating your principal, Roy Holland, on 
11 years of outstanding service. [Applause] 

But what I have to say today I’ve come to 
say to you, the students of Glassboro High 
School, who are about to graduate. Mothers 
and fathers, families and friends, you have 
our permission to eavesdrop, but you must 
understand that this is between us, one who_ 
has seen more than seven decades of Amer- 
ican life and the bright young people seated 
before him, who have not yet seen all of 
two. 

Glassboro High School Class of 1986, if 
we had time today, I might talk with you 
about good citizenship, all that we’ve been 
trying to achieve in Washington, or even 
the things I think we both enjoy, things like 
football games and going to the beach. 

It’s hard for you to believe that grown- 
ups, parents, et cetera, can understand how 
you feel and what it’s like to be your age. 
When you get to be parents yourselves, 
you'll be surprised how clear your memo- 
ries will be of these days at Glassboro High. 
You’ll remember how you felt about things, 
about successes, and, yes, disappointments. 
You'll discover as you get older that certain 
things are so much a part of your life that 
you'll remember them always, and high 
school, I assure you, is one. But as I was 
saying, it’s in the very nature of time that it 
runs on more quickly than any of us would 
wish, and I must compress all that I want to 
say into a few brief and fleeting minutes. 
Now, perhaps that in itself represents one 
of the lessons that I can impart: the pre- 
ciousness of each moment. And if you're 
ever a commencement speaker, try to keep 
in mind the importance of brevity in a 
speech. 

You know every generation is critical of 
the generation that preceded it and feels it 
must discard many of the mores and cus- 
toms of those who had gone before. Our 
generation felt that way, and so will yours. 
But in casting aside the old, don’t throw out 
those values that have been tested by time 
just because they’re old. They’re old be- 
cause their value has been proven by many 
generations over the years and, yes, the 
centuries. 

Now, I know that in recent days you’ve 
been bidding farewell to your teachers and 
friends, and I wonder whether you’ve no- 
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ticed as you’ve done so that this time of 
year tends to bring out some old and famil- 
iar phrases—phrases like, “The future be- 
longs to you,” and, “You are the hope of 
tomorrow.” I must tell you that each of 
these phrases speaks deep truths. You are 
the future. Oh, the phrases may sometimes 
sound worn, perhaps because you've al- 
ready heard them so many times. And they 
can seem inadequate to your parents and 
me because we want to tell you all that we 
have learned. We want to paint for you our 
own experience so vividly that you'll be 
able to avoid our heartaches while you 
double and re-double your joys. And then 
we find we have nothing at our disposal but 
words, weak and feeble instruments that 
cannot possibly carry the full freight of our 
meaning. 

Still we must try. Every modicum of 
knowledge that can be truly and rightly 
transmitted from one generation to the 
next can prove invaluable. So it is that I 
want to speak to you about this nation of 
which you'll so soon become the leaders, in 
particular about those qualities of our na- 
tional life that we Americans have always 
cherished in our own country and hoped to 
extend to all the world: freedom and peace. 
Perhaps you could think of our talk on this 
matter as writing a high school essay, an 
essay on peace, one last assignment before 
we let you go. 

English teachers sometimes suggest open- 
ing essays vividly, with a dramatic scene or 
story that helps to set the tone. Well, it so 
happens that you and I have just such a 
dramatic story at hand. For 19 years ago, 
the very year before most of you were 
born, Glassboro received a visit from the 
President of the United States. 

In June of 1967 President Johnson flew 
from the White House to Glassboro—just as 
I've done today—to hold a summit meeting 
with Soviet Premier Kosygin. The meeting 
was scheduled to last 1 day, but the two 
men talked for more than 5 hours, then 
held a second meeting 2 days later. If you 
were to research the meeting in your school 
library, you would find that the U.S. News 
wrote that “Among the problems they dis- 
cussed were some of the world’s biggest: 
Vietnam, the Middle East, and the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons.” 
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Well, today historians have concluded 
that the Glassboro summit was not, in fact, 
one of the most momentous. No major 
breakthroughs were made or agreements 
reached. Nevertheless, the two men met. 
They were frank. They worked to under- 
stand each other and to make themselves 
understood. In this alone, I would submit, 
they taught us a great deal. 

Let us then remain mindful of that Glass- 
boro summit of 19 years ago. And let us 
remember that as we look back upon the 
Glassboro summit, others—perhaps 19 years 
in the future—will look back upon us. It’s 
my fervent hope that they will say we 
worked to break the patterns of history that 
all too often resulted in war, that we 
reached for accord, that we reached for 
peace. 

Hope finds its expression in hard work. 
So, let us move on to the body of our essay 
and the tasks of analysis and organization. 
Let us begin by considering our attitude 
toward our country and ourselves. 

Certainly the American story represents 
one of the great epics of human history. Yet 
ours is a story of goodness as well as of 
greatness. After World War II our goodness 
received a dramatic manifestation in the 
Marshall plan—the vast program of assist- 
ance to help war-ravaged nations recover 
from World War II. And we can be proud 
that we helped restore not only our allies 
but those who had been our enemies as 
well. Pope Pius XII said of us at that time: 
“The American people have a genius for 
splendid and unselfish action, and into the 
hands of America, God has placed the desti- 
nies of an afflicted humanity.” And in our 
own times, the United States continues to 
bear the burdens of defending freedom 
around the world. Listen to the words of 
former Prime Minister of Australia John 
Gorton: “I wonder if anybody has thought 
what the situation of comparatively small 
nations would be if there were not in exist- 
ence the United States, if there were not 
this great, giant country prepared to make 
those sacrifices.” 

Do we have faults? Of course. But we 
have as well the courage and determination 
to correct them. Consider the darkest blot 
upon our history: racial discrimination. We 
fought the Civil War and passed the 13th 
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and 14th amendments to bring slavery to 
an end. But discrimination still made itself 
felt. But so did the American sense of de- 
cency, and this ultimately gave rise to the 
civil rights movement. Sweeping legislation 
has passed to ensure that all Americans, re- 
gardless of race or background, would be 
able to participate fully in the life of the 
Nation. Today bigotry has been beaten 
down, but not yet totally destroyed. It falls 
now to you to carry on the battle. So, fight 
racism; fight anti-Semitism; fight in all its 
variations the bigotry and intolerance that 
we Americans have worked so hard to root 
out. 

I make much of all we’ve done to combat 
discrimination in our country because it 
seems to me of central importance to our 
essay on peace. Here in this green and 
gentle land people of all nations, people of 
all races and faiths, have learned to live in 
harmony to build one nation. Nor is the 
story over. Listen indeed to this roll of some 
of your schoolmates: born in India, Sajad 
and Khatija Bilgrami; born in China, Wun 
Ting Geng; born in Japan, Tomoko Sasaki; 
and born in Laos, Bounmy Chomma and 
Rasami Sengvoravong and Sisouva Phatso- 
davong. 

If ever in coming years you grow disillu- 
sioned with your nation, if ever you doubt 
that America holds a special place in all the 
long history of humankind, remember this 
moment and these names that I’ve just 
read, and then you'll understand. You'll find 
new strength. And then you know how it is 
that we Americans can look to all the other 
peoples of this planet with self-confidence 
and generous friendship. 

Call it mysticism if you will; I have always 
believed there was some divine plan that 
placed this great land between the two 
oceans to be found by people from every 
corner of the Earth—those people who had 
in common that extra love of freedom and 
that extra ounce of courage that would 
enable them to pack up, leave their friends 
and relatives and homeland to seek their 
future in this blessed place. 

And that brings me to the international 
scene and our relations with the Soviet 
Union. It’s important to begin by distin- 
guishing between the peoples inside the 
Soviet Union and the government that rules 
them. Certainly we have no quarrel with 


the peoples, far from it. Yet we must re- 
member the peoples in the Soviet Union 
have virtually no influence on their govern- 
ment. 

There’s a little story that indicates what I 
mean. It seems that an American and a 
Soviet citizen were having a discussion 
about who had more freedom. And the- 
American said, “Look, I can march into the 
White House, the Oval Office, and I can 
pound the desk and say to the President, 
“Mr. President, I don’t like the way you’re 
running our country.’” And the Soviet citi- 
zen said, “Well, I can do that.” And the 
American said, “You can?” He said, “Yes, I 
can walk into the Kremlin, into the General 
Secretary Gorbachev’s office, and I can say, 
“Mr. General Secretary, I don’t like the way 
President Reagan’s running his country.’” 
[Laughter] Well, you know, I told that story 
to General Secretary Gorbachev in Geneva. 
And thank goodness he laughed, too. 
[Laughter] 

We must remember that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is based upon and drawn from the 
Soviet Communist Party—an organization 
that remains formally pledged to subjecting 
the world to Communist domination. This is 
not the time to delve deeply into history, 
but you should know that the emergence of 
the Soviet Union is in many respects an 
expression of the terrible enchantment with 
the power of the state that became so 
prominent in the first half of our century. 
In his widely acclaimed book “Modern 
Times,” Paul Johnson has argued just this 
point: that modern ideologies had exalted 
the state above the individual. 

This rise of state power affected my life 
as it did the lives of many of your parents 
and nearly all of your grandparents. In the 
late 1920's I graduated from high school full 
of hope and expectation, like you today. 
Then just as I'd established myself in a 
career, and just as my generation had estab- 
lished itself, we were at war. We fought 
valiantly and well, but not without a sense 
of all that might have been. In the end 
representative government defeated stat- 
ism. Indeed, Japan, Germany, and Italy, 
once our deadly enemies, all soon became 
thriving democracies themselves and are 
now our staunchest allies. But not the 
Soviet Union. There statism persists. 
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You know, there’s something you should 
be very proud of and aware of. Back 
through the history of man there have been 
revolutions many times. Ours was unique. 
Ours was the only revolution that said, we, 
the people, control the government. The 
government is our servant. Those other rev- 
olutions just exchanged one set of rulers for 
another set of rulers. 

Well, what then are we to make of the 
Soviet Union? My own views upon the char- 
acter of the regime are well-known. And I 
am convinced that we must continue to 
speak out for freedom, again and again, 
making the crucial moral distinctions be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. So, 
too, I am convinced that we must take seri- 
ously the Soviet history of expansionism and 
provide an effective counter. 

At the same time, we must remain realis- 
tic about and committed to arms control. It 
is indeed fitting to pay particular attention 
to arms negotiations in these days, for if the 
Soviet Union proves willing, this can repre- 
sent a moment of opportunity in relations 
between our nations. 

When I met Mr. Gorbachev last Novem- 
ber in Geneva, he and I agreed to intensify 
our effort to reduce strategic arms. We 
agreed on the next steps: negotiating a 50- 
percent reduction in strategic nuclear 
forces and an interim agreement to cover 
intermediate-range missiles. And we both 
spoke of the ultimate goal of elininating all 
nuclear weapons. 

By November Ist we had presented new 
strategic arms reduction proposals designed 
to bridge the gap between earlier Soviet 
and American proposals. Our proposal 
would’ve achieved a 50-percent reduction 
in strategic nuclear forces in a manner both 
equitable and responsible. Then in mid- 
February we proposed a detailed, phased 
approach for eliminating an entire class of 
weapons—the so-called longer range inter- 
mediate-range weapons, or INFs—by 1990. 
And we repeated our offer of an “open lab- 
oratories” exchange of visits to facilities per- 
forming strategic defense research. Until re- 
cently the Soviet response has been disap- 
pointing in a number of ways. 

But in recent weeks, there have been 
fresh developments. The Soviets have made 
suggestions on a range of issues, from nucle- 
ar powerplant safety to conventional force 
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reductions in Europe. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, the Soviet negotiators at Geneva have 
placed on the table new proposals to reduce 
nuclear weapons. Now, we cannot accept 
these particular proposals without some 
change, but it appears that the Soviets have 
begun to make a serious effort. If both sides 
genuinely want progress, then this could 
represent a turning point in the effort to 
make ours a safer and more peaceful world. 
We believe that possibly an atmosphere 
does exist that will allow for serious discus- 
sion. 

I have indicated to General Secretary 
Gorbachev my willingness for our repre- 
sentatives to meet to prepare for the next 
summit. The location is unimportant. What 
matters is that such a meeting take place in 
mutual earnestness so that we can make 
progress at the next summit. 

Certainly Mr. Gorbachev knows the 
depth of my commitment to peace. indeed, 
when we went to Geneva my advisers told 
me that if we could achieve nothing more 
than an agreement to meet again, if we 
could do no more than that, then all our 
work at that summit would have been 
worthwhile. Well, on the first day of meet- 
ings, Mr. Gorbachev and I took a little walk 
together alone. He happened to mention 
that there was a great deal in the Soviet 
Union that he wanted me to see, and I 
answered that I wished that he could visit 
the United States. Next thing you knew, we 
had an agreement to meet here in 1986 
and in the Soviet Union in 1987. Now, that 
wasn’t so hard, was it? 

In this essay on peace, then, we can assert 
that the time has come to move forward. 
Let us leave behind efforts to seek only 
limits to the increase of nuclear arms and 
seek instead actual arms reductions—the 
deep and verifiable reductions that Mr. 
Gorbachev and I have agreed to negotiate. 
The goal here is not complicated. I am sug- 
gesting that we agree not on how many 
new, bigger, and more accurate missiles can 
be built, but on how to reduce and uiti- 
mately eliminate all nuclear missiles. 

Let us leave behind, too, the defense 
policy of mutual assured destruction, or 
MAD, as it’s called, and seek to put in its 
place a defense that truly defends. You 
know—let me interrupt right here and say 
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that possibly you haven’t considered much 
about this system. This MAD policy, as it’s 
called—and incidentally, MAD stands for 
mutual assured destruction, but MAD is also 
a description of what the policy is. It means 
that if we each keep enough weapons that 
we can destroy each other, then maybe 
we'll both have enough sense not to shoot 
those weapons off. Well, that’s not exactly 
the way for the world to go on, with these 
massed terribly destructive weapons aimed 
at each other and the possibility that some 
day a madman somewhere may push a 
button and the next day the world starts to 
explode. Even now we're performing re- 
search as part of our Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative that might one day enable us to put in 
space a shield that missiles could not pene- 
trate, a shield that could protect us from 
nuclear missiles just as a roof protects a 
family from rain. 

And let us leave behind suspicion be- 
tween our peoples and replace it with un- 
derstanding. As a result of the cultural ex- 
change agreement Mr. Gorbachev and I 
signed in Geneva, the Soviet Union has al- 
ready sent to our nation, just recently, the 
Kirov Ballet and an exhibition of impres- 
sionist paintings. We in turn will send to the 
Soviet _Union scholars and musicians. 
Indeed, the Russian-born American pianist 
Vladimir Horowitz has already performed 
in Moscow. And we hope to see a large 
increase in the number of everyday citizens 
traveling between both countries. Just last 
week at the White House I met with high 
school students your age who will visit the 
Soviet Union this summer. Surely it’s in our 
interest that the peoples in the Soviet 
Union should know the truth about the 
United States. And surely it can only enrich 
our lives to learn more about them. As a 
matter of fact, I believe with all my heart 
that if a generation of young people 
throughout the worid could get to know 
each other, they would never make war 
upon each other. 

This brings us at last to our conclusion. If 
I may, then, a few final thoughts, from the 
heart. I have tried to speak to you today of 
peace and freedom. As your President it’s 
my duty to do so, and because in my life- 
time I have seen our nation at war four 
times. During the Second World War, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans died, in- 


cluding friends and relatives of mine and 
including friends and relatives of your fami- 
lies. Perhaps some of you have pictures in 
your homes of great-uncles you never 
knew, soldiers who fell fighting. The Soviets 
suffered even more painfully than we. As 
many as 20 million people in the Soviet 
Union died in World War II, and the west- 
ern third of their country was laid waste— 
parallel, if you will, to what would be the 
destruction of all the United States east of 
Chicago. 

All the world has cherished the years of 
relative peace that have followed. In the 
United States we have seen the greatest 
economic expansion and _ technological 
breakthroughs known to man—the landing 
on the Moon, the development of the mi- 
crochip. But our greatest treasure has been 
that you, our children, have been able to 
grow up in prosperity and freedom. 

It falls to us now—as it soon shall fall to 
you—to preserve and strengthen the peace. 
Surely no man can have a greater goal than 
that of protecting the next generation 
against the destruction and pain of warfare 
that his own generation has known. There 
can, therefore, be no more important task 
before us than that of reducing nuclear 
weapons. I am committed—utterly commit- 
ted—to pursuing every opportunity to dis- 
cuss and explore ways to achieve real and 
verifiable arms reductions. What our two 
nations do now in arms control will deter- 
mine the kind of future that you and, yes, 
your children and your children’s children 
will face. So, I have come here today to say 
that the Glassboro summit was not enough, 
that indeed the Geneva summit was not 
enough, that talk alone, in short, is not 
enough. I’ve come here to invite Mr. Gor- 
bachev to join me in taking action—action 
in the name of peace. 

My friends, let us dare to dream that 
when you return for your own son or 
daughter’s graduation, you'll do so in a 
world at peace, a world that celebrates 
human liberty, and a world free from the 
terror of nuclear destruction. And let us 
work—first my generation, then soon, very 
soon, your own—to make that dream come 
true. 

But here again, mére words convey so 
little. There are moments, indeed, when 
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those of my generation fear that your youth 
and health and good fortune will prove too 
much for us—too much for us who must tell 
you that good fortune is not all that life can 
present, that this good fortune has come to 
you because others have suffered and sacri- 
ficed, that to preserve it there will come 
times when you, too, must sacrifice. Then 
our fears are dispelled. It happens when we 
turn from our own thoughts to look at you. 
We see such strength and hope, such buoy- 
ancy, such good will, such straightforward 
and uncomplicated happiness. And if we 
listen, before long we hear joyful laughter. 
And we know then that God has already 
blessed you and that America has already 
imprinted the love of peace and freedom 
on your hearts. We look at you, and no 
matter how full our own lives have been, 
we say with Thomas Jefferson, “I like the 
dreams of the future better than the history 
of the past.” 

Congratulations, Class of 1986, and God 
bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. in 
the high school gymnasium. 


Glassboro, New Jersey 





Remarks Following the Commencement 
Ceremonies at Glassboro High School. 
June 19, 1986 





The President. Thank all of you, but I 
want you to know that I am a great admirer 
of your good Governor, Governor Kean. 

So, a good afternoon and thank you to all 
of you. I can’t tell you how honored I am 
that so many of you would come out here 
to say hello. And just let me say how grate- 
ful I am for you making me feel so much at 
home. 

It’s been so long since I’ve seen so many 
signs. I guess my favorite was the one I saw 
on the way in that read, “I Flip for Jelly 
Beans.” Then there was a photo that ap- 
peared the other day in the Gloucester 
County Times, and it showed five fellows in 
high school with a message painted on their 
chests. The first fellow’s chest had the letter 
“I,” the second had a heart, and the rest 
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had the letters “R-O-N’—“I love Ron.” 
Well, after seeing that, I peeled down a little 
bit and started trying to paint “I love Glass- 
boro” on my own chest, but there wasn’t 
room. [Laughter] 

By the way, I thought you’d like to know 
that my pilot, Captain Jack Suter—he was 
raised just down the road in Gibbstown. 
[Applause] And it means a lot to Jack to be 
here today, and I wonder—well, you’ve al- 
ready done it—I was going to ask you to 
give him a cheer so that he could hear it 
over there in the helicopter. 

I’ve been told that you all listened to my 
remarks that I made inside, and I don’t 
want to keep you for another speech, espe- 
cially since I know that some of you have 
been here since 3:30 p.m. And, besides, 
Jack Suter has his kids to get home to. 
Come to think of it, Nancy told me as I was 
leaving this afternoon not to be late for 
dinner. [Laughter] 

Q. Keep up the good work, Ron. 

The President. Thank you. Give me an 
audience like this and I just can’t resist the 
temptation to say a few words. 

Flying over your town today and speak- 
ing to those young people who grew up 
among you and being here with you, it is— 
all been a lesson in the great and essential 
goodness of our nation. Just think of the 
300-year history of Gloucester County: first 
came the Dutch, and then the Swedes, then 
the English Quakers who were seeking reli- 
gious liberty. And each, in turn, found here 
a gentle and fertile country—a place here 
where, with hard work, the earth could be 
persuaded to treat man kindly. And today 
southern New Jersey is home to all of you, 
people of every background imaginable— 
Irishmen and Italians, blacks and whites, 
Christians and Jews, all living in peace, 
living in prosperity, and, yes, living in free- 
dom. 

Now, I may be a few days late, but 
permit me to say it anyway: “Happy birth- 
day, Gloucester County.” And I’m especial- 
ly touched to have so many families here 
today. As I look out I can see some little 
ones sitting on, probably, their father’s 
shoulders, and I can see some that aren’t so 
little that are sitting on someone’s shoul- 
ders, too. But certainly, it was their hopes 
for their children that brought our ances- 
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tors to America—the love they felt in their 
families that sustained them in building our 
nation. And today our families give us 
strength still. And I have a feeling that 
Glassboro is a good place, a happy place for 
you and your families. 

On the way in I saw your neighborhoods 
and your churches and schools, your base- 
ball diamonds and swimming pools and 
football fields. And, you know, it really 
moved me and gave me heart. It put me in 
touch with America. But sometimes you can 
lose touch with—when you’re down there 
on the banks of the Potomac—and all the 
basic values that we’re working so hard in 
Washington to defend. It even kind of re- 
minded me of a town of about 10,000 in 
Dixon, Illinois, where I grew up. I guess 
what I’m trying to say is that Glassboro 
gave me a gift today and for that, my 
friends, I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

Well, I got to get Jack Suter back home, 
so I best we—guess we better get going. 
But thank you again, and, believe me, I will 
always remember the good people of Glass- 
boro. Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:26 p.m. at 
the high school. Following his remarks, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


Central America 





Written Responses to Questions Submitted 
by Radio Marti. June 9, 1986 





Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, the Cuban Government 
says that the United States is conducting 
imperialist aggression against the legitimate 
govenment of Nicaragua. What is your reac- 
tion to this charge? 

The President. Well, if I were not as used 
to the extravagant claims of Cuban propa- 
ganda as I am, I would be outraged by such 
a charge. First of all, there are no USS. 
forces in Nicaragua, but there are several 
thousand Cubans there. So, it makes you 


wonder who might be the real imperialists; 
that’s not even to mention the Soviets or 
the Bulgarians or the Czechs or the East 
Germans or the Vietnamese or the North 
Koreans or the PLO or the Libyans or the 
Iranians. Does anyone really believe that 
these people are in Nicaragua to help them 
harvest their coffee crop? 5 

What we are doing is supporting democ- 
racy in Nicaragua and all the people who 
seek to build it. They’re the real revolution- 
aries. They joined the popular effort to 
overthrow Somoza, but then they saw their 
democratic revolution betrayed. What 
we’re witnessing is very much a repetition 
of the betrayal of the Cuban revolution by 
the Communists. In each case the reins of 
power were seized by a well-organized, dis- 
ciplined minority of Communists who liqui- 
dated the genuine democrats. 

They do not rule by the people’s consent. 
They are militarizing and regimenting Nic- 
araguan society because they fear the 
power of the real democratic revolution, 
still very much alive. The people are joining 
a spontaneous uprising against the Sandinis- 
tas, an uprising which today has more than 
twice as many guerrillas as did the Sandi- 
nista movement when it was fighting 
Somoza. The Nicaraguan democrats have 
organized themselves into an _ effective 
movement. All they need is enough materi- 
al support to compete with the vast quanti- 
ties of arms supplied to the Sandinistas by 
Cuba and the Soviet bloc. By the way, they 
should not be called Sandinistas—they’ve 
stolen the name of a true national leader 
who, in fact, rejected communism. What 
they really are, in truth are Stalinistas, be- 
cause their revolution is a Stalinist one. 

Q. Why do you disagree with some Mem- 
bers of Congress who are urging you to 
delay any further aid to the Nicaraguan re- 
sistance and to seek a solution through ne- 
gotiations? 

The President. In the first place, there’s 
no truce in the fighting because the Com- 
munist regime feels that it can achieve its 
objectives without peaceful negotiations 
with the democratic opposition and by de- 
laying negotiations with its Central Ameri- 
can neighbors. It should be clear to every- 
one that the Sandinista strategy is to delay. 
The longer they can drag out negotiations, 
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the easier it is for them to destroy the 
democratic forces while Congress waits to 
see if a peace treaty is just around the 
corner. But with each day of delay, the 
Communists are attacking and killing free- 
dom fighters while we deny them the 
means even to defend themselves. 

Since the March 19th vote in Congress 
denying aid to the resistance, the Sandinis- 
tas have used the delay to move to consoli- 
date their totalitarian control over society. 
They have increased their militarization of 
the country, invaded Honduras, and 
launched an unprovoked attack on a 
number of Miskito Indian villages. That 
attack triggered a panic that led to an 
exodus of 11,800 villagers to Honduras. The 
regime has forced thousands of small busi- 
nessmen to shut down. And the persecution 
of the church continues every day. Didn’t 
Cardinal Obando y Bravo just say that the 
Communists were suffocating the church? 

Unless we help those who are resisting 
these crimes against the Nicaraguan people, 
we will share responsibility for the increas- 
ing toll of human suffering. Any further 
delay by us just plays into the hands of the 
Communists and their stalling tactics. 

We have never shied away from negotia- 
tions as a solution, but we would want them 
to result in a real democracy in Nicaragua 
in which all sectors of the Nicaraguan socie- 
ty are really free to participate. We have 
always supported a dialog of reconciliation 
and believe that this is the answer. Presi- 
dent Duarte has taken the courageous step 
of reopening talks with the armed and un- 
armed opposition in his country—why can’t 
the Sandinistas? Are they afraid that these 
talks would lead to the real, democratic out- 
come we all hope to achieve? Are they wor- 
ried that they would result in real arms 
reductions and the elimination of their 
Soviet, Cuban, and other Soviet bloc advis- 
ers? 


Grenada 


Q. Two years ago American and east Carib- 
bean forces liberated Grenada from a Cuban- 
backed Communist government. What have 
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been the long-range results of this precedent- 
setting joint military action? 

The President. For one, the discoveries 
we made in Grenada itself were an eye- 
opener. We knew of the violence in Grena- 
da and of that island’s growing ties with 
Cuba, the Soviet Union, and the interna- 
tional Communist movement. But it wasn’t 
until our boys went down to rescue the 
American students there that we realized 
how bad things had become for the Grena- 
dian people. 

Their country had been turned into a 
base for Soviet-Cuban expansionism in our 
hemisphere. And while constructing this 
garrison state, the Communists were de- 
stroying everything that benefited the 
people: the consumer economy, basic indi- 
vidual freedoms and rights, schools and 
even churches. Everything was politicized. 
You couldn’t do anything or go anywhere 
without being surrounded by Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology. 

The experience of the Grenadian 
people—descending into communism and 
then emerging to breathe freely again—is 
the unique feature of events on that island. 
Never before has an entire country made 
that journey. Individuals who successfully 
escaped communism have, but never a 
country. What a wonderful sight it is to see 
the exhilaration of people who have re- 
gained their freedom; to see people thrill 
once again at the chance of choosing their 
own leaders through free elections. 

But there’s still more significance in this 
episode. It was the first time in history that 
a Communist regime, having consolidated 
totalitarian control, was replaced by a de- 
mocracy. The world has now seen the 
proof—the old idea that communism is irre- 
versible is itself being reversed. Commu- 
nism is not the wave of the future. The 
future belongs to those people who are free 
to choose their own destiny. That’s why we 
believe that democracy has the brightest 
future of all. 

U.S. Involvement in Regional Conflicts 


Q. Mr. President, before your Geneva 
summit with Soviet General Secretary Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, you delivered a major 
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speech at the United Nations in which you 
referred to five regional conflicts which 
were of major concern to the United States. 
Cuba is militarily involved in three of them: 
Angola, Ethiopia, and Nicaragua. Do you 
believe that your general policy of support- 
ing the forces of freedom in these conflicts 
increased the danger of conflict between 
the United States and Cuba? 

The President. No, 1 don’t. The real con- 
flict going on in each of those countries is 
between the Communist dictatorship and 
free people fighting to regain liberty for 
their entire country. None of these dictator- 
ships could stand on their own without the 
massive intervention of Cuban troops and 
advisers sent as mercenaries for the Soviet 
Union. This intervention has placed inno- 
cent Cuban soldiers in the midst of other 
people’s battles, and their lives are at great 
risk. 

The United States would like to see these 
battles come to an end as quickly as possi- 
ble, with freedom replacing dictatorship. 
That’s why we support freedom fighters in 
each of these countries; indeed, in all coun- 
tries. But we have no intention to get in- 
volved directly in any of these conflicts our- 
selves. 

Today ihe freedom movements in Nicara- 
gua and Angola are so strong that, if it 
weren't for the intervention of Cuban and 
other foreign forces, they could win all by 
themselves. Innocent Cuban soldiers are in 
a trap, and many may have to give their 
lives if they are forced by their government 
to stand in the way of these freedom move- 
ments. We deeply regret that Cuban fami- 
lies may suffer because their government 
insists on waging war in faraway lands. 


U.S.-Cuba Relations 


Q. Since January 1961 the United States 
has not maintained diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. Throughout this period, the 
Cuban Government has pursued a policy of 
hostility toward the United States and has 
kept the Cuban populace in a military state 
of preparedness under the supposed threat 
of U.S. military intervention. Do the Cuban 
people have anything to fear from the 
United States? 


The President. To the contrary. I would 
hope that the Cuban people would look at 
the United States as their friend and moral 
supporter. Unfortunately, they have been 
subjected to all sorts of propaganda about 
the supposedly aggressive intentions of the 
United States. In particular, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment has used propaganda to blame my 
administration for the frequent defense mo- 
bilizations in Cuba and for the increasing 
militarization of Cuban society. But these 
mobilizations began before I was even nom- 
inated to be President. And they’re nothing 
but false alarms. The Cuban Government is 
using the so-called American threat as an 
excuse to maintain its de facto martial law. 
So long as it has such an excuse, it can 
maintain a military-style system of authority 
that reaches into every household in Cuba. 

This, I suspect, is the way that the Gov- 
ernment keeps control over the force that it 
fears most of all: the free will of the Cuban 
people themselves. The Government fears a 
free election. It knows that never in history 
has the full majority of a free electorate 
elected a Communist Party to power in any 
major nation. 


Q. Mr. President, what conditions do you 
think are necessary to improve relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba? 


The President. America’s relations with 
Cuba will improve on the day that Cuba 
stops exporting violence, stops exporting 
terror, and stops facilitating the trafficking 
of drugs. These conditions are simple. The 
Cuban Government must begin to respect 
the rules of international life. It must, in 
effect, start to live by the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” 


At the time of the Cuban missile crisis, 
President Kennedy stated that there would 
be peace in the hemisphere if the nuclear 
missiles were removed and Cuba stopped 
exporting revolution. The Soviets removed 
the missiles, but Cuba never did stop its 
subversive activities in the region. 


And these activities were not just a prob- 
lem for the United States. They were a 
threat to countries throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. That’s why the Organization of Ameri- 
can States expelled. Cuba. Cuba still isn’t a 
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member, and it won’t be until it begins to 
behave like a good neighbor. Likewise, 
there cannot be good relations between the 
United States and Cuba until Cuba remem- 
bers the Golden Rule. 

Imagine if we did to Cuba what it does to 
us and its other neighbors. Many Cuban 
parents would be heartsick over their chil- 
dren destroying their own lives with addict- 
ive drugs. Cuban towns would actually live 
in fear of attack by well-armed guerrillas. 
We do not want these things for the Cuban 
people. And so, we do not do these things 
to Cuba. Why does the Cuban Government 
do such things to its neighbors? 

Q. When Radio Marti broadcasts began 1 
year ago, the Cuban Government unilater- 
ally suspended an immigration agreement 
with the United States and curtailed exile 
visits to the island. Critics have charged 
that the decision to establish Radio Marti is 
keeping Cuban families apart. Do you feel 
that broadcasting by Radio Marti prevents 
the reunification of Cuban families? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think so. It is 
the sincere wish of the United States to see 
Cuban families reunited. This was one of 
the key points in the U.S.-Cuban immigra- 
tion agreement. But that agreement was 
suspended by the Cuban Government 
when Radio Marti went on the air. It was 
not Radio Marti that suspended reunifica- 
tion, it was the arbitrary decision of the 
Cuban Government, made with an eye to 
getting us to stop broadcasting the truth 
about Cuba. 

In fact, we’ve learned many times from 
Communist refugees about the problem of 
whether to keep silent about Communist 
human rights violations in the hope that 
these regimes will release people and re- 
unite families. We’ve learned that if we’re 
silent, the Communists would have a per- 
petual lever to enforce this silence—they 
could always hold people hostage to pre- 
vent the truth about the regime from being 
told. We can never accept such a situation. 
The truth as an instrument for the protec- 
tion of human rights is too precious for us 
ever to relinquish it. 

Q. What role can the free flow of infor- 
mation, especially international radio broad- 
casting, play in developing mutual under- 
standing between the United States and the 
Cuban people? 
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The President. We, in America, believe 
the free flow of information and ideas is 
one of the most important rights that a 
people can enjoy. And if people know the 
truth, if they can learn the facts of a situa- 
tion, their common sense will help them 
reach good decisions on how to run their 
lives. Truth is indispensable to a free socie- 
ty. Where people cannot know the truth, a 
ruler can manipulate them into taking ac- 
tions that they otherwise would not take on 
their own. 

Thus, the absence of truth can damge the 
prospects for peace. If the Cuban people 
learn the truth about the United States, 
they will see that we are their friends and 
not their enemies. They will see that we are 
interested in peace and not war and pros- 
perity for all and not poverty. This can only 
increase mutual understanding, which can 
only advance the cause of real peace. 

Radio Marti will help the Cuban people 
know the truth. It provides information 
being denied them by the Government. It 
was specifically for this reason that the 
radio bears the name of José Marti, one of 
the great champions of freedom of expres- 
sion throughout the Americas. 

Radio Marti has another purpose as well: 
to help the Cuban people communicate 
with each other. So long as the Government 
maintains a monopoly of information and 
total control over all the means of commu- 
nication, the society will be fragmented and 
atomized. When people cannot communi- 
cate with each other, they find it hard to 
trust each other. So long as people are split 
apart and live in fear and mistrust, they can 
be easily dominated and manipulated. 
Radio Marti can help the Cuban people 
avoid such a trap. It can serve as a transmis- 
sion belt of ideas and information for the 
Cuban people themselves. 

Q. The United States has committed itself 
to helping the Nicaraguan people realize 
their dream of democracy. But what can it 
do to help the Cuban people achieve the 
same dream? 

The President. That’s a difficult question. 
We want very much to see democracy in a 
free Cuba. A democratic Cuba would be a 
country at peace with itself and at peace 
with its neighbors. Democracies do not 
wage war on their neighbors. Democracies 
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are always more peacefully inclined than 
totalitarian dictatorships because the people 
can restrain the excesses of their leaders. 
But however strong and deep our affinity 
for the Cuban people, we cannot solve their 
problems. 

What we can do is offer the Cuban 
people a beacon of hope by standing up for 
ideals we cherish: freedom, unconditional 
individual human rights, and equal justice 
under law and by standing by your friends 
and allies in the world who share these 
ideals. We also have an obligation to resist 
those ideas and forces, such as communism, 
which encroach on democratic ideals and 
destroy democratic societies. 

If we’re successful in resisting Soviet and 
Cuban expansionism, which we have been, 
we can show the world that communism 
can be resisted. And if the people living 
under communism can see this, they will 
know that there is hope. And if people have 
hope, then they can avoid becoming de- 
moralized and paralyzed. They can learn 
that the future can be in their own hands, 
that it hasn’t been completely taken away 
from them. 

Q. Would you like to send a personal 
message to our listeners in Cuba? 

The President. Yes, 1 would. I would like 
you, the Cuban people, to know of Ameri- 
ca’s deep and abiding respect for you and 
your contribution to Western civilization. 
There is a great number of your fellow 
Cubans in the United States whose hard 
work is making our country a better place. 
In fact, the city with the largest Cuban pop- 
ulation: outside Cuba is here in the United 
States—the city of Miami. Thousands of you 
have family members living here. Your rela- 
tives are part of the heart and soul of our 
nation. It is my hope and prayer that the 
barriers separating you will someday be 
torn down. 

That day will come when our relations 
with your country can be reestablished on 
the basis of the historic tradition, which has 
guided both nations. Americans fought for 
your independence, and Cuban battalions 
fought for our independence. One of 
George Washington’s close friends was Juan 
de Miralles, a Cuban maritime businessman, 
who helped guarantee the credit notes for 
the purchase of arms and supplies for the 
American rebels. His wife, Dona Maria 


Josefa, and other Cuban women even sacri- 
ficed their jewelry to raise funds for Ameri- 
can independence. It was this kind of devo- 
tion to the principles of our cause that won 
Miralles the highest regard of Washington, 
the father of our country. 

I believe that the new day will come 
when U.S.-Cuban relations, based on the 
ideals of democracy, will be restored. The 
philosophical foundation of these relations 
already exists in the hearts of the Cuban 
people. We see them most dramatically ex- 
pressed in the courage of the plantados, the 
men who will not sell their souls to gain 
greater creature comforts in the Cuban 
gulag. It is this principled devotion to the 
truth—not the so-called truth of the Com- 
munist Party but the real truth as revealed 
to man in his soul—that will be the source 
of that new day and a new era of peace 
between our nations. I hope and pray that 
this day will come soon. 

God bless you. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on June 20. 


National Safety in the Workplace 
Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5504. June 19, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, workplace accidents kill over 
11,000 Americans and injure an additional 
1.9 million workers. These tragic accidents 
also cost American industry an estimated 
$33.4 billion in annual losses. 

Today’s public and private sector employ- 
ers and employees recognize the need to 
safeguard the working place so that all may 
enjoy a productive and healthy environ- 
ment. National Safety in the Workplace 
Week, supported by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration of the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, and 
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the Associated General Contractors, pre- 
sents an opportunity for all Americans to 
reaffirm our dedication to the protection of 
the health and safety of American workers. 

When it comes to workplace safety, 
OSHA’s slogan—“Job Safety? You Bet Your 
Life!”—is more than a catchy phrase. It is a 
watchword for everyone to remember. 
Each employer and worker in this country 
is responsible for keeping America’s work- 
sites safe and healthy, not during just one 
week in June but each and every day of the 
year. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
131, has designated the week beginning 
June 15, 1986, as “National Safety in the 
Workplace Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
15, 1986, as National Safety in the Work- 
place Week. I call upon all government 
agencies and the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:55 p.m., June 20, 1986) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 20. 


Coordinated Framework for the 
Regulation of Biotechnology 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 20, 1986 





President Reagan has approved for publi- 
cation in the Federal Register, the Coordi- 


nated Framework for the Regulation of Bio- 
technology, a comprehensive regulatory 
policy for ensuring the safety of biotechnol- 
ogy research and products. 

Biotechnology is expected to become a 
major industrial force in the Nation’s econo- 
my. Applications of biotechnological prod- 
ucts for use in health care, agriculture, and 
the environment are developed through ge- 
netic engineering techniques. Current 
projects include vaccines and diagnostic 
tests for a host of animal and human dis- 
eases, creating crops that are insect or frost 
resistant or make their own fertilizer, and 
many others. 

The United States is the world leader in 
biotechnology, owing to government-spon- 
sored research, innovative private enter- 
prise, and an appropriate regulatory cli- 
mate. As the new biotechnology moves 
from research to commercial manufacture, 
this advantage is believed to provide a solid 
base for the U.S. industry and strengthened 
U.S. competitiveness. 

To ensure a consistent Federal Govern- 
ment approach, the framework sets forth 
the basic policies and procedures of the sev- 
eral agencies that have jurisdiction over the 
different types of products that biotechnol- 
ogy may produce. The framework balances 
concerns for health and the environment. It 
designates categories of engineered orga- 
nisms that are believed to pose risks of suffi- 
cient concern to merit Federal regulation, 
and it expedites review for others of less 
concern. The framework requires Federal 
agencies to review the application in the 
environment of living microorganisms, such 
as microbial pesticides. 

Implementation of the policy is expected 
to reduce concerns about overlapping re- 
views by several agencies. The framework 
identifies lead agencies responsible for par- 
ticular classes of products or research cate- 
gories. Included are: the regulatory and/or 
research policies of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, the National Institutes of Health, and 
the National Science Foundation. 





The framework is a refinement of a pro- 
posal published in December 1984. Upon 
analysis of public comments, the framework 
was reformulated with special attention to 
fostering a rational, integrated regulatory 
structure that is neither unduly burden- 
some nor carelessly incomplete. The frame- 
work emphasizes that this structure must 
evolve along with technological develop- 
ments. Controls are adequate for the 
present, but they will be frequently moni- 
tored and improved. The framework is in- 
tended to ensure timely focus on emerging 
issues that need to be addressed. 

The framework provides a measure of 
regulatory certainty for industry. Imple- 
mentation of the policies in the framework 
will allow U.S. industry to efficiently deal 
with commercialization and promote in- 
creased competitiveness internationally. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Ralph L. Stanley as 
Executive Director. June 20, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Ralph L. Stanley to be Exec- 
utive Director of the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. He will con- 
tinue to serve as Urban Mass Transportation 
Administrator, a position he has held since 
1983. -He would succeed Jack L. Court- 
emanche. 

Previously, he was Chief of Staff, Office 
of the Secretary, Department of Transpor- 
tation, 1983; assistant, White House Office 
of Communications, 1982; and associate in 
the Washington office of Bracewell and Pat- 
terson, a law firm based in Houston, TX. 


Mr. Stanley graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1974) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1979). He is 
married and resides in Alexandria, VA. Mr. 
Stanley was born September 13, 1951, in 
Teaneck, NJ. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. ¢ 





June 15 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


June 16 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger; 

—the U.S. Committee for the Battle of 
Normandy Museum; 

—Congresswoman Marjorie S. Holt of 
Maryland and Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Jack- 
son; 

—Congressman Mac Sweeney of Texas 
and Valerie Lowrance, America’s Junior 
Miss; 

—Congressman Jim Courter of New 
Jersey and Harvey Friedman, National 
Commander of the Jewish War Veter- 


ans; 

—Senator Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., of 
Maryland, to receive a book of photo- 
graphs of the 1985 Inaugural ceremo- 
nies; 

—Matthew Muxlow, a student interested 
in the Presidency; 

—Senator Robert Dole of Kansas. 


June 17 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


June 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Bishop Dario Castrillon of Colombia, 
General Secretary of the Latin Ameri- 
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can Bishops’ Conference, to receive a 
report on the difficulties faced by the 
church in Central America; 

—officers of the National Association of 
Home Builders; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


June 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—a group of Congressmen, to discuss 
Central America; 
—the Vice President, for lunch. 


June 20 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the morning, the President went to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for a routine 
post-operative examination, 11 months after 
his operation for colon cancer. Upon com- 
pletion of the examination, the President 
went to Camp David, MD, for the week- 
end. 





Nominations-——Continued 
Submitted June 16—Continued 


John J. Petillo, 
of New Jersey, to be a member of the Peace 
Corps National Advisory Council for a term 


of 2 years expiring November 29, 1987 
(new position). 


Submitted June 20 


William H. Rehnquist, 


of Virginia, to be Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


Arnold I. Burns, 
of New York, to be Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice D. Lowell Jensen, resigning. 


Mary P. Wieseman, 

of Maryland, to be Special Counsel of the 
Merit Systems Protection Board for a term 
of 5 years, vice K. William O’Connor, re- 
signed. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 16 


Brunson McKinley, 

of New Jersey, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Haiti. 


Thomas Lynch Adams, Jr., 

of Kentucky, to be an Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, vice Courtney M. Price, resigned. 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 17 


Statement by the President: 

Resignation of U.S. Supreme Court Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger and the nomina- 
tions of William H. Rehnquist to be Chief 
Justice and Antonin Scalia to be Associate 
Justice (as read to reporters in the Briefing 
Room at the White House) 


Statement: 
Housing starts and building permits for 
May—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 


Deputy Press Secretary to the President 





Checklist—Continued 
Released June 18 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on a meeting with the Presi- 
dent on the situation in Nicaragua—by 
UNO leaders Alfonso Robelo, Arturo Cruz, 
and Adolpho Calero 


Fact sheet: 
Saudi AWACS certification 


Statement: 

Estimated real gross national product 
growth for the first quarter of 1986—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released June 19 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the 1986 graduating class of 
Glassboro High School, Glassboro, NJ 


Released June 20 


Statement: 

Consumer Price Index for May—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 


Statement: 

President’s post-operative examination at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital—by Dr. _ T. 
Burton Smith, Physician to the President 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 19 


H.R. 3570 / Public Law 99-336 
Judicial Improvements Act of 1985 


HJ. Res. 131 / Public Law 99-337 ; 
To designate the week beginning June 15, 
1986, as “National Safety in the Workplace 
Week” 


HJ. Res. 382 / Public Law 99-338 

To authorize the continued use of certain 
lands within the Sequoia National Park by 
portions of an existing hydroelectric project 


S. 124 / Public Law 99-339 
Safe Drinking Water Act Amendments of 
1986 


S.J. Res. 220 / Public Law 99-340 

To provide for the designation of Septem- 
ber 19, 1986, as “National P.O.W./M.LA. 
Recognition Day” 


S.J. Res. 310 / Public Law 99-341 

To proclaim June 15, 1986, through June 
21, 1986, as “National Agricultural Export 
Week” 


SJ. Res. 347 / Public Law 99-342 
To designate the week beginning June 22, 


1986, as “National Homelessness Awareness 
Week” 


S. 1027 / Private Law 99-3 
For the relief of Kenneth David Franklin 
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Voluntarism. See Voluntarism 
Young astronaut program. See Space program 

Children’s Accident Prevention Week, National— 
768 

Chile, Central American conflict. See Central 
a regional conflict 


a 
Emigration—746 
Relations with U.S.—176, 557, 570 
Taxation agreement with U.S. See Taxation 
Trade with U.S.—744 
Christmas in April—699 
Citizens for America—328 
Citizens for Reagan—328 
Citizens for a Sound Economy—85 
Civil Aviation Organization, International—583 
Civil rights 
Administration policies—74, 170 
Affirmative action—212, 217 
Homosexual rights—409 
President’s views—59, 66 
Clearwater High School—197 
Close-Up Foundation—664 
Coalition. See other part of subject 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges and universities 
See also specific institution 
Student aid—664, 668 
Colombia 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Terrorist attacks—311, 333 
Colonial Beef Co.—655 
Colorado, nuclear reactor—564 
Colored People, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of —68 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—231 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—563 
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Commerce, Department of—Continued 
Machine tool import restrictions, role—661 
Patent and Trademark Office—320 
Philippine trade issues, role—538 
Secretary—653, 655, 661, 662, 694, 695, 720, 
757, 759 
Under Secretary—320 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country or subject 
Free and fair trade—4, 8, 31, 137, 162, 165, 
222, 232, 362, 435, 475, 528, 534, 554-556, 
576, 577, 581, 654, 655, 678, 685, 714 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—8, 165, 375, 475, 529, 554-556, 587, 
591, 633-635, 654, 685, 714, 716 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)—436, 
437, 471, 538, 556 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. (TSUS)}—16, 123, 
376, 436-438, 633, 757, 758 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587-589, 595 
Trade deficit—162, 590 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission—682 
Communications 
Public broadcasting—216 
Radios—778 
Satellites—737, 738, 778 
Communications Commission, Federal—338, 754, 


Communism, President’s views—9 
Community Relations Service. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Comoros, U.S. Ambassador—599 
Comptroller General. See General Accounting 
Office 
Confections, import restrictions—635 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—75, 
498, 772 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
Bipartisan gatherings—153, 381, 733 
Elections. See Elections 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Republican gatherings—229, 313, 330 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congress of Racial Equality—65 
Congressional Gold Medal—68 
Conrail. See Consolidated Rail Corp. 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Administration policies—238, 753 
Wetlands preservation—613 
Wildlife preservation—54 
Conservatism, President’s views—112 
Conservative Political Action Conference—112 
Conservative Union, American—112 





Consolidated Rail Corp.—83, 84, 89, 195, 643, 
644 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Contadora group. See Central America, regional 
conflict 
Corn. See Agriculture 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 
Costa Rica 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—391, 704 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Critical Care Week—711 
Cuba 
Angola, role. See Angola 
Caribbean region, role. See Caribbean region, 
Communist role 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Immigration to U.S. See Immigration and natu- 
ralization, Caribbean region 
Internal situation—250 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Premier—35, 237, 249, 250, 270, 300, 311, 314, 
373, 374, 771, 796 
Relations with U.S.—35, 796 
Soviet role—41 
Cultural property, protection—328 
Cultural Property Advisory Committee—306, 
329, 657, 722 
Cyprus, conflict resolution—134, 486 


He airy ponenicts. See Agriculture 
lectronics, Inc.—655 
Deve of observance. See other part of subject 
Debarment and Suspension, Interagency Com- 
mittee on—230 
Defense, Department of 

See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 

Acquisition and management reform—174, 
207, 216, 221, 286, 288, 291, 299, 439, 443, 
544, 788 

Aeronautics and space programs—79, 610, 769 

Assistant Secretaries—456, 560 

Aviation decisions, review—181 

Budget—27, 35, 89, 100, 116, 125, 126, 137, 
141, 143, 174, 179, 195, 221, 268, 271, 287, 
289, 393, 418, 465, 545, 631, 651, 666, 676, 
736, 742, 797 

Inspector General—286, 545 

Joint Chiefs of Staff—123, 543, 575 

Machine tool import restrictions, role—661 
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Defense, Department of—Continued 


Nuclear weapons deployment, role—708, 738 

Reorganization—539 

Secretary—123, 181, 207, 246, 286, 287, 299, 
335, 350, 439, 443, 444, 499, 541-544, 575, 
661, 701-703, 738, 788 

Strategic Defense Initiative Organization—79 

Under Secretary—544 


Defense Management, President’s Blue Ribbon ” 


Commission on—3, 174, 291, 299, 439, 443, 
444, 540, 542-546, 742, 788 


Defense and national security 


See also Arms and munitions; Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—160 
Energy, role—514 
Espionage—25, 177, 243, 786, 796 
Export controls—174 
Intelligence—127, 177, 718, 734 
Military operations, press coverage—454, 505 
Military strength and deterrence—46, 89, 173, 
197, 221, 285, 299, 361, 426, 632, 666, 736, 
743 
Defense Transportation Day, National, and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—640 
Deficit. See Budget, Federal 
Democracy, National Endowment for—176, 239 
Democracy and freedom 
See also specific country or region 
Nationalism, effect—359 
President’s views—2, 11, 15, 51, 55, 117, 139, 
170, 174, 180, 284, 335, 354, 434, 496, 522, 
524, 531, 594, 595, 611, 622, 670, 701, 719, 
750, 753, 760 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—58: 
Democratic Party, President’s an ay 717 
Department. See other part of subject 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—321 
es countries 
specific country or region 
Administration policies—7, 8 
Economic growth—8, 166, 528, 533, 577, 578 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—667 
Foreign investment. See Investment, interna- 
tional 
Japanese economic assistance—474 
Refugees—567 
Taxation—577 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—582, 586, 595 
Trade with U.S.—437 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Association, International—586 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
International Developmént, Agency for 
(AID)—235, 251, 308, 393, 537, 577, 702 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation— 
101, 107, 253, 538 
Digestive Diseases Awareness Week, National— 
652 


Disabled. See Handicapped 
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Disadvantaged 
Administration policies—136, 138, 160, 168, 
197, 200, 228 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Food assistance. See Food assistance 
Volunteer assistance. See Voluntarism 
Disarmament, Conference on—339, 755 
Disarmament in Europe conference. See Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe, Conference on 
Discovery Foundation—251 
District of Columbia Judicial Nomination Com- 
mission—86 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Government’s role—143, 148, 162, 167, 172, 
178, 331, 332, 667, 670 
Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 
Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 


“E” and “E Star” Awards, President’s—655 
EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity 
Eagle Forum—328 
Easter—433 
Eastern Shore of Virginia National Wildlife 
Refuge. See Virginia 
Economic Advisers, Council of—609, 628, 660, 
767, 776 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—352, 475, 587 
Economic justice project. See Project Economic 
Justice, Presidential Task Force on 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Economic Regulatory Administration. See 
Energy, Department of 
Economic Report of the President—158 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international; Developing 
countries 
Growth—361, 475, 533, 715 
Monetary exchange rates—137, 151, 166, 475, 
476, 527, 555, 685, 715 
Policy coordination—151, 163, 166, 530, 654 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—581, 584, 
589, 594 
Economy, national 
Economic indicators—33, 45, 141, 316 
Government's role—75, 158, 160 
Growth—27, 45, 74, 135, 141, 158, 163, 178, 
247, 331, 483, 495, 531, 621, 715 
Ecuador 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—51, 55 
Relations with U.S.—51, 55 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Administration policies—137, 167 
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Education—Continued 
Cultural exchange programs—790 
Prayer in schools—171, 188 
President’s views—59, 621 
Quality—178, 304, 669 
Teachers—622, 623 
Vouchers—75 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—202, 265 
Bilingual education, role—167 
Deputy Under Secretary—682 
Educational system, report—304 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of— 
231 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—168, 304-306, 751, 777 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—302 
Education Day, U.S.A—514 
Educational Research, National Council on—85, 
e 130 


gypt 
Ambassador, U.S.—690 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
El Salvador 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—309, 315, 326, 340, 362, 370, 391, 
403 
Elections 
Campaign appearances. See specific State 
Congressional, President’s views—l14, 330, 
405, 676 
Foreign. See specific country 
1988 Presidential campaign—208, 217 
Electronics industry—556 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—604 
Employees’ Retirement System Act of 1986, Fed- 
eral—758 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
488, 692 
Employment and unemployment 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—33, 670 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—31, 33, 45, 166, 213 
Minorities and youth—74, 82, 166, 625 
Monthly statistics. See Economy, national, eco- 
nomic indicators 
Tokyo Economic Summit 
Endangered species. See 
preservation 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Ethanol—436 
Natural gas—514, 520, 756, 757 
Nuclear energy—293, 294, 564, 584 
Oil—246, 439, 454, 462, 475, 483, 495, 513, 
520, 525, 533, 554, 756, 757 
Report—421 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—584, 587 


licy—585 
nservation, wildlife 


Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—252, 508 
Deputy Secretary—252 
Economic Regulatory Administration—411 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—757 
Nuclear reactors, quality—564 
Secretary—123, 514, 520, 575, 712, 757 
Energy Education Day, National—399 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 
Enterprise zones—75, 166 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 388, 389, 669 
Quality—171, 237 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587 
Toxic waste—198, 665, 712 
Water quality—54 
Environment, Joint Commission on the—536 
Environmental Protection Agency—560, 561, 
564, 575, 579, 757, 789 
Environmental Quality, Council on—237 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
603 


Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Ethanol. See Energy 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Antiterrorism efforts—501 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175, 394, 424 
Economic growth—527 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Military forces—786, 787 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Terrorist attacks—30, 42 
Trade with U.S.—435, 528 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
European Communities—435, 436, 528, 529, 585, 
587, 633-635 
European Space Agency—587 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—202, 395, 450 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338, 446 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 487, 519, 
538 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Mont 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 

Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 


Farm Credit Administration—337 
Farm Safety Week, National—674 


Subject Index to Issues 1-24 


Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Father’s Day—518 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Ferguson Industries—655 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 

Finance Corp., International—538 

First Interstate Bank of Denver—655 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fishing Week, National—602 

Flag, Year of the—618 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—618 

Fleet Reserve Association—9 

Food and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 

assistance 

Africa—703 
Domestic policies and programs—783, 784 

Food Bank Week, National—691 

Food Security Improvements Act of 1986—395 

Food stamps. See Food assistance 

Footwear industry—375 

Ford Motor Co.—248 

Ford’s Theatre—773 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356, 

557, 621 
Diplomacy, role—362 
Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security and development assistance—268, 
288, 358, 361, 363, 701 

Forestry industry—694, 695, 757 

Foundation. See other part of subject 

France 
Antiterrorism efforts—491, 593 
President—526, 587, 593 
Prime Minister—526 
Relations with U.S.—593 

Free Afghanistan Alliance—87 

Freedom, Presidential Medal of—539, 611 

Freedom of Information Day—369 

Fruit. See Agriculture 

Fund. See other part of subject 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Garden Week, National—509 

Garrison Diversion Unit Reformulation Act of 
1986—612 

Gasoline Powered Automobile, Centennial Year 
of the—468 
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General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283, 
759 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Motors Corp.—248 
General Services Administration—283, 556 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Georgetown Lema: AR 
German ~~~ epublic 
Berlin. See Be 
Nicaragua, ~ 49 See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Gasman, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor 200, 587 
Economic growth—527 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Trade with U.S—661 
Gold standard. See Economy, international, mon- 
etary exchange rates 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Labor-management relations—664 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283 
Pay and pensions—758 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Waste and fraud elimination—46, 136, 148, 214 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Graduate Fellows Program Fellowship Board, Na- 
tional—731 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greater Los Angeles Convention Bureau—655 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
TWA plane, bombing incident. 
World Airlines 
Grenada 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
President’s visit—248 
Prime Minister—248-251 
Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 


uam 
Governor—560 
Lieutenant Governor—558 
President’s visit—558 
Guatemala 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 


See Trans 
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Guatemala—Continued 

President—391 
Guilford Transportation Industries—642 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—598 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, elections—236 
Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 


Haiti 
Ambassador, U.S.—788 
Internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
Handicapped, legal rights—782 
Handicapped, National Council on the—421 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 
Hands Across America—732 
Hands Across America Day—691, 699 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—446 
Hawaii 
Governor—552, 553 
President’s visit—552 
Health Care Financing Administration. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
AIDS research, role—152, 169 
Assistant Secretaries—601, 604, 735 
Handicapped persons, role—782 
Health Care Financing Administration—380 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Social Security Administration—390 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, response—575 
Under Secretary—209 
Health and medical care 
Acquired Immune 
(AIDS)—152, 169 
Costs—138, 152, 168, 215, 669 
Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicaid and Medicare—23, 669 
Radiation control—470 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Hearing month. See Better Hearing and Speech 
Month 
Heart Month, American—109 
Heifer Project International—733 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heritage Foundation—520 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 


Deficiency Syndrome 


Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 

Holmes high school. See John A. Holmes High 
School 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201, 578, 629, 
637, 789 








Homosexual rights. See Civil rights 
Honduras 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Economic assistance, U.S.—706 
Military assistance, U.S.—413, 418, 420, 706 
Nicaraguan incursion—412, 418, 420, 433, 443, 
774 
President—391, 413, 418, 420, 704, 705 
Relations with U.S.—704, 705 
Housing, administration policies—170 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Assistant — 
Secretary—58, 68 
Hugo Lafayette Black Day—264 
Human Events—112 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—5 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Humanities Week, National—210 
Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 
Hungary 
Ambassador, U.S.—747 
Emigration—745 
Trade with U.S.—744 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 
Immigration and naturalization 
Border control—798 
Caribbean region—236, 798 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 
Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—615 
Indonesia 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ambassador, U.S.—87 
Economy—551, 554, 567, 581, 592 
Human rights—592 
President—477, 532, 547, 551, 552, 565-567, 
581, 592 
President Reagan’s visit—404, 532, 547, 551, 
552, 565, 566, 581 
Refugee policy —567 
Relations with U.S.—566 
Trade with U.S.—553 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 328, 329, 346 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance industry—721 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 


Subject Index to Issues 1-24 


Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Inter-American Foundation—131 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental boards, committees, councils, 
etc. See other part of subject 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—86 
Interior, Department of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.'S.—54, 417 
Land Management, Bureau of—520, 757 
Minerals Management Service—757 
Secretary—54, 223, 329, 520, 613, 757 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—76 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international 
Bangladesh-U.S. treaty—723 
Cameroon-U:S. treaty—680 
Egypt-U:S. treaty—733 
Grenada-U.S. treaty—746 
Haiti-U.S. treaty—414 
Morocco-U.S. treaty—414 
Panama-U.S. treaty—415 
Senegal-U.S. treaty—415 
Turkey-U.S. treaty—416 
Zaire-U.S. treaty—416 
— Guarantee Agency, Multilateral—586 
ran 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
U.S. national emergency, + areal 
Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal—68 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—377, 378, 381 
Relations with U.S.—378 
— Northern. See United Kingdom 
srae 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208, 530 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313, 786, 796 
Trade with U.S.—437 
Italy 
Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 
Antiterrorism efforts—526, 528 
Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 
Economic policy coordination, role—585, 586 
Libyan sanctions, role—41 
Prime Minister—23, 41, 70, 526, 528, 587 
Relations with U.S.—70 
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Italy—Continued 
Terrorist attacks—22, 23, 36 


Jamaica 
Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 
Economic growth—234 
Prime Minister—250 


a 
J _ and security—477 
Economy—576 
Overseas development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 
President’s visit—576, 580, 582-584, 587, 588 
Prime Minister—473-476, 484, 526, 528, 533, 
568-570, 576, 587-589, 654 
Relations with U.S.—3, 473, 484, 533 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Tax reform—577 
Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 
Trade with U.S.—4, 165, 176, 375, 475, 476, 
484, 528, 569, 576, 654, 661, 715 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
— Heritage Week—639 
ews 
Leaders, meeting with President—309 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
John A. Holmes High School—620 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judicia: 
See also specific court 
Appointment policies—170 
Just Say No—699, 732 
Just Say No To Drugs Week—658, 659 
ustice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General—419 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228, 496, 
661, 720, 723, 759 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Community Relations Service—467 
Deputy Attorney General—575 
Drug Enforcement Administration—11 
Espionage investigations, role—786 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—50 
Government pension plan, role—759 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—177 
Iranian claims settlement, role—688 
Labor-management relations program—664 
Parole Commission, U.S.—734 
School discipline, role—305 


Kampuchea. See Cambodia 
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King day. See Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 
Korea, Democratic Republic of 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with South Korea. See Korea, Repub- 
lic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Internal situation—571 
President—571 
Relations with North Korea—477 
Relations with U.S.—176 
Kustom Electronics—655 


L.LA.LS.O.N., Inc.—733 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—294, 337 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—467, 468, 694, 695 
Solicitor—350 
Wage and Hour Division—48 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —372 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Standards convention—467 
Labor Organization, International—467 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal—329, 450 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Latin America. See specific country; Central 
America 
Law Day U.S.A.—496, 497 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—169 
Drug abuse and trafficking—9-11, 15, 170, 234, 
372, 534, 551, 552, 559, 594, 622, 658, 699, 
723, 795 
Gun control—406 
Organized crime—170, 335 
Tort law—720 
United Kingdom-U.S. extradition treaty—177, 
524, 730 
Victims of crime—170 
League. See other part of subject 
Leather industry—375 
Lebanon 
Hostages—28, 463, 501, 513, 798 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Legion, American—328 
Legislative branch. See specific constituent unit 
Letter Carriers, National Association of—733 
Liberalism, President’s views—115, 451, 455 
Library of Medicine, Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National—110 
Libya 
Air strike, U.S—490, 491, 493, 494, 496, 499, 
500, 505, 557, 570, 590, 652 
Chief of State—10, 22-26, 29-31, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 270, 310, 326, 371, 374, 397, 412, 428, 
433, 454, 455, 459-462, 464, 490-494, 496, 
497, 500, 501, 524, 526, 527, 535, 558, 570, 
588, 730, 771 
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Economic sanctions—19, 21, 22, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
41-44, 592 
Gulf of Sidra incident—412, 413, 418, 423, 424, 
428, 433, 443, 454, 460, 464 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Oil industry—525, 591 
Relations with U.S.—21, 29, 31, 42-44, 215 
Soviet role—28, 41 
Terrorism, role—21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 41, 42, 
44, 428, 433, 455, 459, 460, 462, 464, 490, 
491, 493, 494, 499, 527, 558, 570, 583, 588, 
591, 593 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Livestock. See Agriculture 
Long Island Rail Road—644 
Lotteries. See State and local governments 
Louisiana 
President's visit—424, 443 
ublican p ly event—424 
Loveky Day—56: 
Lunar New waa 


MBFR. See Mutual and balanced force reduction 
negotiations 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Macbeth division, Kollmorgan Corp.—655 

Machine Tool Builders Association, National—661 

Machine tool industry—661 

Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—599 

Maine ’ Central Railroad Co./Portland Terminal 
Co.—641, 642 

Maintenance of Way Employees 
of—641-643 

Malaysia 
First Lady’s visit—551, 552, 594 
Trade with U.S.—556 

Management and Budget, Office of—127, 179, 
181, 230, 231, 273, 274, 283, 393 

Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—147, 283 

Manual. See other part of subject 

Manufacturers, National Association of—713 

March for Life—80 

Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 

Maritime Administration. See Transportation, De- 
partment of 

Maritime affairs 
See also specific vessel 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Merchant ships, minimum standards conven- 

tion—467 

Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 

Maritime Commission, Federal—603 

Maritime Day, National—663 

Maritime Organization, International—583 

Marshall Islands, free association compact—559 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Day—54, 57, 65, 73, 74 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School—57, 
74 

Massachusetts, Governor—213 
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Massachusetts General Hospital—87 
Mathematics Awareness Week, National—504 
Mayer Wildman Industries, Inc.—655 
McDonnell Douglas—580 
Meat. See Agriculture 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mediterranean, U.S. military exercises—215 
Memorial Day. See Prayer for Peace, Memorial 
Day 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
793 
Merit Systems Protection Board—488 
Mexico 
Attorney General—11, 724 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Economy—787 
Foreign Relations Secretary—7 
President—6, 7, 9-11, 15, 724 
President Reagan’s visit—9-11, 15 
Relations with U.S.—6-8, 10, 11, 15 
Trade with U.S.—8, 10, 437 
Mexico-U.S., International Boundary and Water 
Commission—7 
Micronesia, free association compact—176, 559 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Palestinians—24, 43, 592 
Peace efforts, international—24, 43, 176, 313, 
530, 592, 675 
Persian Gulf conflict—46, 409, 613 
Relations with U.S.—43 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Federal—615 
Minerals Management Service. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Mining, tin—556 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Mint, U.S. See Treasury, Department of the 
Missouri 
Governor—219, 220 
President’s visit—219 
Republican Party event—219 
Monetary affairs 
See also Economy, national, economic indica- 
tors 
Banking, Government’s role—162 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—159, 677, 680 
Money supply—212 
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Monetary Fund, International—457, 475, 538, 
585, 586 


Months of observance. See other part of subject 

Morocco, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 

Morton Thiokol, Inc.—580 

Mother’s Day—517 

Multilateral. See other part of subject 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 

Mutual and balanced force reduction negotia- 
tions—394, 636, 787 

Mutual Benefit Companies—733 


NAACP. See Colored People, National Association 
for the Advanement of 
NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NBC. See Broadcasting Co., National 
NORAD. See Air Force, Department of the 
Namibia, independence—304 
Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime, drug 
abuse and trafficking 
Narcotics Control Commission, U.S. Internation- 
al—792 
National. See other part of subject 
National Review—112 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Naval Academy, U.S. See Navy, Department of 
the 
Naval Aviation Day—601 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations—713 
Marine Corps, U.S.—749, 761 
Naval Academy, U.S.—106 
Overseas installations—218 
Sixth Fleet, Commander—424 
Navy League—9 
Neighborhood Enterprise, National Center for— 
57, 60 
Neighborhood Housing Services Week, Nation- 
al—724 
Neuroscience and Ethics, Symposium on—587 
Nevada, toxic waste repository. See Environment 
New Delhi Group—364 
New England Patriots—97, 99 
New Sweden, Year of —636 
New Year’s Day—3, 4 
New Yor 
President's visit—506 
Republican Party event—506 
New York Stock Exchange—83 
New York Times—404 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of —451 
Nicaragua 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Defense Minister—325 
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Drug trafficking, role—372, 795 
Honduras, incursion. See Honduras 
Interior Minister—310, 325, 370, 452 
Internal situation—9, 15, 175, 204, 229, 250, 
260, 266, 300, 310, 313-316, 325, 326, 332, 
340, 343, 351, 353, 369, 371, 376, 384, 391, 
396, 397, 403, 407, 428, 449, 452, 453, 458, 
466, 489, 497, 500, 677, 760, 770, 774, 780, 
782, 794, 795 
Jewish community—310 
President—267, 269, 300, 309, 310, 314, 315, 
326, 333, 370, 374, 376, 524, 704, 771 
Terrorism, role—310, 372, 524, 761 
US. national emergency, report—519, 686 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. See 
State, Department of 
Nicaraguan Information Foundation—336 
Norfolk Southern Corp.—84 
North American Aerospace Defense Command. 
See Air Force, Department of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—15, 
286, 383, 394, 476, 636, 787 
North Carolina 
Governor—752 
President’s visit—751 
Republican Party events—751, 753 
Students, meeting with President—620 
North Dakota 
Garrison Diverson Unit—612 
Governor—613 
Wetlands trust—613 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation- 
al—638 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands, territorial status—559 
Northwest Independent Forest Manufacturers— 
694, 695 
Noticias de Mexico—6 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—88, 575, 579 
Nuclear and Space Talks. See Nuclear weapons, 
arms control negotiations 
Nuclear waste. See Environment 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—4, 56, 63, 65, 124, 
139, 204, 261, 286, 288, 338, 346, 405, 477, 
534, 570, 595, 624, 631, 706, 736, 740, 743, 
786, 790 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Intermediate-range weapons—204, 596 
Nonproliferation—180, 294 
Strategic defense programs—4, 79, 138, 174, 
197, 286, 288, 342, 347, 476, 500, 569, 596, 
737, 738, 742, 743, 790, 800 
Strategic weapons—736, 742, 781, 784, 791 
Testing—338, 347, 364, 434, 631, 739 
Treaties, compliance—123, 339, 347, 461, 464, 
515, 591, 706, 710, 741, 780, 783, 784, 790, 
799 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 


176, 


OPEC. See Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or- 
ganization of 

OSS. See Strategic Services, Office of 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—131 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—132 

Oil. See Energy 

Oilseeds. See Agriculture 

Older Americans Melanoma/Skin Cancer Detec- 
tion and Prevention Week—673 

Older Americans Month—536 

Olympic games—478 

OPERATION: Care and Share—82 

Operation Santa Claus—733 

Oregon Shakespearean Festival Association—733 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—447 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Organized Crime, President’s Commission on— 
452 

Orthodox Christmas—17 

Osteoporosis Awareness Week, National—620 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 

POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 

Packard commission. See Defense Management, 
President’s Blue Ribbon Commission on 

Palau 
Ambassador, U.S.—458 
Free association compact—457, 559 
President—458 

Palestine Liberation Organization—24, 310, 325, 
771 

Palestinians. See Middle East 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
492 

Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—149 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 

ica, regional conflict 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Panelfold, Inc.—655 

Paper Machinery Corp.—655 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Passover—433 

Patent and Trademark Office. See Commerce, 
Department of 

Patents—165 

Peace. U.S. Institute of —284, 417 
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Peace Corps—251, 537 
Peace Corps National Advisory Council—617, 
683, 789 
Pecos River Commission—132 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation, Advisory 
Committee to the—321 
People to People Student Ambassadors Program. 
See Education, cultural exchange programs 
Personnel Management, Office of —69, 274, 283,. 
735 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
of—483, 495, 533 
Philippines 
Ambassador, U.S.—404 
Armed Forces Chief of Staff—261, 263 
Defense Minister—261, 263 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—537, 
547, 555 
Elections—110, 157, 184, 199, 205, 209, 211, 
214, 216, 228, 538 
Internal situation—175, 261, 263, 265, 285, 
292, 453, 532, 554, 571 
Military installations, U.S.—218, 558 
President—111, 209, 261, 263, 265, 285, 404, 
537, 538, 547, 558, 571 
Trade with U.S.—538 
Vice President—565 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—658, 790 
Poison Prevention Week, National—48 
Poland 
Solidarity movement—176 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Polish American Congress—328 
Politics, President’s views—625 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national securi- 
ty, espionage 
Poor. See Disadvantaged 
Port Authority Trading Co. of the Port of New 
York and New Jersey—655 
Portugal, trade with U.S.—435, 529, 633-635 
Postal Service, U.S.—499, 620, 638 
Prayer, National Day of—50 
Prayer Breakfast, National—153 
Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—684, 700 
Presidency, President’s views—187, 622, 798 
Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 
President's agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Press coverage 
Military operations. See Defense and national 
security 
President’s views—410 
Terrorism. See Terrorism 
Private sector initiatives. See Domestic policy, 
government's role; Voluntarism 
Private Sector Initiatives, Presidential Board of 
Advisors on—76, 81 
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Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—148 

Project Economic Justice, Presidential Task Force 
on—494 

Project HOPE—251, 699 

Protectionism. See Commerce, international, free 
and fair trade 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—419, 508 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—61 

Public Health Service. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 

Puerto Rico 
Caribbean region, investment—250 
Governor—250 


Radio. See Communications 
Railroad industry 
Government’s role—83 
Labor disputes—641, 642, 644, 692, 754 
Railroad Retirement Board—253 
Railroads, Association of American—642 
Railway Passenger Corporation, National—195, 
643 


Reading is Fun Week, National—546 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—352, 472, 538, 586 
Red Cross, American National—732 
Red Cross Month—292 
Reform '88. See Government agencies and em- 
ployees, management reform 
Refugees. See Developing countries 
op: conflicts 
e also specific region 
Administration policies—5, 357, 362, 363 
Soviet role—358 
Regulatory reform, administration policies—145, 
161, 166, 246 
Religion, administration policies—171 
Renaissance Women—328 
Republican Congressional Committee, National— 
678 
Republican Party 
ngressional gatherings. See Congress 
Philosophy—219, 676 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Republican Senatorial Committee, National—678 
Reserve System, Federal—212, 614, 787 
Retail Federation, American—678 
Rice. See Agriculture 
Rocket Dyne, Inc.—580 
Romania 
Emigration—745 
Religious freedom, restrictions—745 
Trade with U.S.—744 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park Com- 
mission—748 


SALT. See Nuclear weapons, treaties 

SDI. See Nuclear weapons, strategic defense pro- 
grams 

Safe Boating Week, National—132 

St. Patrick’s Day—353, 377 
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Sakharov day. See Andrei Sakharov Day 

Sanctity of Human Life Day, National—64 

Saudi Arabia 
Ambassador to U.S.—674 
Antiterrorism efforts—675 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—439 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Vice President’s visit—439 

Save Your Vision Week—46 

School Library Month, National—516 

Science, National Medal of —341 

Science, President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of —384 

Science and technology 
Annual report—80 
Export controls—174, 200 
International activities, U.'S.—469 
President’s views—185, 186, 341 
Research—172, 179 
Space program. See Space program 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587 

Science and Technology Policy, Office of—342, 
710, 734 

Secretaries Week—515 

Securities Investor Protection Corp.—131 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—424, 487, 600 

Security Council, American—328 

Security Council, National—107, 108, 433, 543, 
575, 661 

Security Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles— 
733 

Security telecommunications advisory committee. 
See Telecommunications Advisory Committee, 
President’s National Security 

Senegal, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 

Service. See other part of subject 

Sesquicentennial. See other part of subject 

Shakes and shingles. See Forestry industry 

Shipping. See Maritime affairs 

Shoes. See Footwear industry 

Sierra Leone, U.S. Ambassador—628 

Singapore 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Tax reform—577 
Trade with U.S.—556 

Sister Cities International—388 

Sisterhood week. See Brotherhood/Sisterhood 
Week 

Small business. See Business and industry 

Small business conference. See White House Con- 
ference on Small Business, National 

Small Business Week—189 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—266 





Smithsonian Institution, National Air and Space 
Museum—777, 779 
Social Security, administration policies—27, 89, 
623 
Social Security Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Society. See other part of subject 
Solidarity movement. See Poland 
Sorghum. See Agriculture 
South Africa 
Apartheid—175, 304, 349, 465, 665, 787, 794, 
800 
Cross-border attacks—653 
Namibian independence, role. See Namibia 
President—465 
U.S. national emergency, report—379 
South Asia, regional cooperation—176 
South Carolina 
Nuclear reactors—564 
President’s visit—749 
South East Asian Nations, Association of—175, 
404, 477, 526, 532, 547, 551, 552, 554-558, 
565, 566, 577, 581, 595 
Southeast Asia. See Asia-Pacific region 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space, National Commission on—53 
Space program 
See also Defense, Department of 
Aerospace plane—138, 156, 186, 474, 778 
Annual report—79 
Communications 
tions 
Delta rocket, destruction—580 
Manned space station—778 
President’s views—610, 777 
Research—172, 188 
Safety standards—793, 794 
Shuttle—102, 104-106, 112, 117, 124, 127, 128, 
135, 154, 185-187, 348, 407, 461, 587, 700, 
768, 778, 781, 784 
Unmanned vehicles—782 
Young astronaut program—777 
Space Shuttle Challenger Accident, Presidential 
Commission on the—127-129, 180, 349, 768, 
784, 793 
Space weapons. See Nuclear weapons, strategic 
defense programs 
Space Year, International—638, 779 
Spain, trade with U.S.—435, 529, 633-635 
Speaker of House of Representatives—21, 37, 
115, 123, 127, 134-136, 140, 156, 157, 253, 
293, 381, 392, 423, 471, 486, 487, 499, 761, 
773, 774 
Spelling Bee Contest, National—719 
State, Department of 
Air pollution controls, role—390 
Ambassadors at Large—450, 690 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—87, 203, 314, 315, 349, 
350, 354, 417, 561, 563, 747 
Aviation decisions, review—181 
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State, Department of—Continued 
Central American conflict resolution, role—393 
China-U.S. taxation agreement, report—756 
Cultural property conventions, role—329 
Cyprus conflict resolution, role—135 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries—135, 304 
Deputy Secretaries—41, 42, 575 
Honduras, U.S. emergency assistance—418 
Investment treaties, reports—414-416, 680, 
723, 733, 746 
Iranian claims settlement, role—688 
Labor standards convention, report—467 
Libyan sanctions, role—20, 37 
Merchant ship standards, report—468 
Nicaragua, report—452 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office— 
268, 271 
Refugee Affairs, U.S. Coordinator for—690 
Science and technology, report—469 
Secretary—7, 20, 26, 37, 123, 181, 203, 265, 
267, 304, 313, 315, 328, 329, 350, 390, 393, 
418, 477, 485, 486, 499, 592, 626, 701-703, 
744-746, 761 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, response—575 
Terrorism, report—36, 41 
State and local governments 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, government’s 
role 
Job training. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Lotteries—201 
State of the Union—95, 102-104, 135 
States, Organization of American—267, 345, 403, 
404, 453, 683 
Statue of Liberty—378, 785 
Strategic arms limitation talks. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, treaties 
Strategic Defense Initiative. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, strategic defense programs 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization. See De- 
fense, Department of 
Strategic and International Studies, Center for— 
769 
Strategic Services, Office of—717 
Submarines. See Arms and munitions, combatant 
ships 
Sudan, U.S. Ambassador—689 
Sugar. See Agriculture 
Sunnen Products Co.—655 
Super Bowl XX—97 
Supreme Court, U.S.—81, 190, 773, 782 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 
See Health and Human Services, Department 
of : 
Sweden, Prime Minister—299 
Switzerland 
Arms control negotiations in Geneva. See Nu- 
clear weapons 
Trade with U.S.—661 
Symposium. See other part of subject 
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Synthetic Fuels Corporation, U.S.—513 
Syria, role in terrorism—462 


TRW, Inc.—248 
TSUS. See Commerce, international 
TWA. See Trans World Airlines 
Taiwan, trade with U.S.—436, 661 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. See Commerce, inter- 
national 
Tax Reform Action Coalition—626 
Taxation 
Budget, effect—27, 46, 89, 125, 136, 142, 179, 
214, 220, 410, 483, 796 
China-U.S. agreement—756 
Congressional role—46 
Estate tax—221 
Oil industry—520, 756 
Retirement accounts—787 
Tax reform—27, 46, 137, 140, 150, 161, 164, 
197, 247, 332, 465, 495, 520, 592, 609, 621, 
624, 626, 660, 677, 679, 713, 760, 767, 775, 
780 
Tunisia-U.S. convention—351 
Teach the Children—699 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Technology, National Medal of —341 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s National Security—61, 385, 394, 629, 
637 
Terrorism 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—42, 590 
Antiterrorism efforts—9, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29-32, 
41-44, 176, 444, 455, 459, 462, 463, 474, 494, 
523-525, 527, 528, 535, 553, 568, 593, 730 
Press coverage—456 
TWA plane, bombing incident. See Trans 
World Airlines 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—581, 583, 
588, 589, 591-594, 730 
Tourism, effect—29-31, 785, 799 
Texas 
President’s visit—117 
Toxic waste repository. See Environment 
Textile and apparel industries—31, 165, 250, 538, 
556 


Thailand 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
First Lady’s visit—552, 594 
Trade with U.S.—557 

Theatre Week, National—729 

Thomas Jefferson High School—183, 184, 187 

Timberland Co.—655 

Tin. See Mining 

Tokyo Economic Summit—166, 473, 525, 533, 
547, 552, 559, 566, 568, 569, 581, 582, 584, 
588, 594, 754 

Tomb of the Unknown Soldier—701 

Tort Reform Association, American—720 

Tourism, terrorist effect. See Terrorism 

Tourism Week, National—672 

Toxic waste. See Environment 

Trade. See Commerce, international 
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Trade Commission, Federal—101 
Trade Commission, U.S. International—49, 694, 
695, 757, 758 
Trade Negotiations, Advisory Committee for— 
630 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—162, 
247, 248, 376, 436, 634, 653, 655, 694, 695, 715 
Trade Strike Force—165 
Trans World Airlines plane, bombing incident— 
439, 535 
Transportation. See specific industry 
Transportation, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—49 
Aviation Administration, Federal—769 
Aviation decisions, role—181 
Coast Guard, U.S.—199, 222, 656 
Maritime Administration—656 
Secretary—84, 85, 330, 751 
Transportation Safety Board, National—265, 294, 
754, 769 
Transportation Week, National—640 
Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—231, 417, 731 
Cultural property imports, role—329 
Deputy Under Secretary—231 
Developing countries, role—475, 533, 538 
Economic policy coordination, role—151, 475 
Internal Revenue Service—731 
Iranian claims settlement, role—688, 689 
Libyan sanctions, role—20, 21, 37 
Mint, U.S.—747 
Secretary—8, 20, 21, 37, 137, 150, 151, 166, 
181, 328, 329, 475, 485, 533, 538, 555, 568, 
609, 627, 661, 680, 703, 759, 787 
Tax reform, role—150 
Taxation conventions, role—352 
Treaties. See specific subject 
Truck and Bus Safety Week—-96 
Truman scholarship foundation. See Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. See specific 
territory 
Tunisia, taxation convention with U.S. See Tax- 
ation 
Turkey 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 


UNITA. See Angola, National Union for the Total 
Independence of 
Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 


ment 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Afghanistan occupation. Afghanistan 

Ambassador to U.S.—462 

Arms control. See Nuclear weapons 

Caribbean region, role. See Caribbean region, 
Communist role 

Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 

Chairman—326 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 
Chargé d’Affaires—561, 563 
Cuba, role. See Cuba 
Cultural exchanges with U.S.—5, 346, 388 
Foreign Affairs Minister—477 
General Secretary—1, 4, 27, 28, 43, 44, 56, 63, 
75, 89, 100, 124, 138, 157, 173, 204, 214, 237, 
262, 289, 339, 346, 347, 358, 364, 365, 388, 
394, 405, 424, 434, 435, 464, 465, 534, 560, 
563, 570, 590, 596, 630, 636, 707, 710, 755, 
771, 782, 786, 800 
Human rights—5, 214, 626 
Jewish community—208, 626 
Libya, role. See Libya 
Military buildup—89, 287, 557 
Minister Counselor—563 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Nuclear reactor accident—560, 563, 575, 579, 
581, 584, 589, 590, 630 
Regional conflicts, role. See Regional conflicts 
Relations with U.S.—1, 4, 28, 138, 173, 217, 
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